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INTRODUCTION 


“When in Rome do as the Romans do” is the motto of the 
wise traveller whether he be in Italy photographing the “leaning 
tower” of Pisa, in Java drinking coffee, or in France. He is the 
traveller who gets the best room at the price of the worst and 
who dances with the Governor’s daughter, homely as she may 
be, for he is conversant with the national tongue and customs, 
a habitué; in short, though he be but a ten-day visitor, he has 
the savoir-faire of a ten-year resident. 

Unfortunately the average visitor to France thinks that in 
order to enjoy the advantages of the resident he must talk. 
With neophytic voracity he studies “short-cut,” ‘easy’ 
' methods to French. And in his enthusiasm talks too much: he 
complicates himself with wordiness, and then wonders why the 
French misunderstand his meticulously correct stutterings and 
his proud sentences that are about as colloquial as an American 
immigrant’s pleading “‘Plizz, will you be soh kind as to drife a 
leetle fester?’’ when the local, easiest expression is simply 
“hurry!” 

To talk French requires months of conversational as well 
as grammatical study. And the average visitor to France has 
neither time nor desire to learn more than his immediate 
travelling needs. But those needs can be mastered in a few 
pertinent lessons in perfect but telegraphic communication. A 
hurried Parisian does not bother with rhetoric and verbs any 
more than does an Englishman rushing for the 5.15. But each 
is understood; and each one is accepted as a man about town, 
as one who knows the ropes. 

Since brevity is the key-note of telegraphic communication 
this course omits verbs, genders, and other grammatical con- 
structions except when an idiom demands them. Thus it 
adheres to the principle of employing: 


(a) as few words as possible; 
(b) the national customs and idioms of speech; and 
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xii INTRODUCTION 
(c) the popular gestures. 


For example: If you think you have been short-changed too 
much, don’t try to explain that you lack sufficient money. 
Simply hold out your hand, pushing the index finger with the 
thumb in best pawnbroker’s manner, and demand ‘‘Monnaie!”’ 
(meaning: change; pronunciation: munnay! very sternly. See 
No. 40.) 

While it is a shame not to be able to elaborate the complaint, 
you will find it always profitable to keep quiet. Simply inter- 
polate—do not try to converse. We sympathize for such harsh 
advice; and apologize for not having compiled an exquisitely 
painful course in detailed technique. We can but comfort the 
ten-day visitor with the mild amusement attendant upon learn- 
ing and using slang, and consolingly assure that the ten-year 
resident finally has learned that the less one says, the more 
perfectly one says it—and the less the French know that one did 
not say it. 

For further simplicity the course is divided into four major 
parts and an Appendix: 


— 


. Polite or Boulevard French 
II. Restaurant French 

III. Sightseeing French 

IV. Travelling French 


APPENDIX 


I. Measures 
II. Grammar 
III. Handy Facts 
IV. Personal Shopping List 
V. Menu Suggestions 
VI. Confidential ““Guide” Summary 


While this course is primarily to teach you a little of the 
French language, it is a corollary necessity that you know 
where to exercise this knowledge. We therefore have en- 
deavoured to fill your day with such mild amusements as 
motoring, eating, shopping, meandering, sports, games, and, 
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for the more cannibalistic group, the better murders and fires 
and robberies. Naturally some of the expressions needed are in 
the form of questions which seem on first thought ipso facto 
useless to ask; but in all cases the answers have been made 
intelligible either by word, hand, or eyes. 

Each lesson, as each section, follows the progressive needs of 
the average visitor, and hence is subdivided to classify shopping 
needs, night-club parlance, hairdressing terms, hotel wants, etc. 
There first are a few facts about the situation which requires 
the words of the lesson; thus, under ““From Terminus to Hotel” 
you learn the correct tip for the porter, how to get your luggage 
from the cloak-room, how to keep your taxi-driver from fight- 
ing with the other chauffeurs, etc. Then the expressions, their 
use, pronunciation, and accompanying gestures are listed; and, 
finally, at the end of each lesson are a few supplementary rela- 
_ tive words. By careful arrangement only ten leading expressions 
are given each lesson, thus leaving some free space on which 
you can add extra words that you personally need or, failing 
words, can draw a picture of the beefsteak you want the waiter 
to bring you. 

The rules for pronunciation follow and, further, each word is 
divided for syllabic phoneticism so that you should readily 
catch the pronunciation and inflection. Naturally these syl- 
lables are to be elided—do not be deliberate or hesitant in 
speaking. 

The course is aimed to order for you a splendid, compre- 
hensive visit to France; so that if your trip calls for other 
expressions, or for different sequence than printed, it is your 
own fault—and it is mildly suggested that you start the journey 


all over again. 
H. McCarty-Le&e 


NOTE REGARDING PRONUNCIATION 


Since true French is discernible more by inflection than by 
mere stolid pronunciation of syllables, it is necessarily difficult 
for the ten-day visitor to acquire a “French accent.’”’ Care has 
been taken, however, to mark the lingual shadings; and if the 
major rules following will be mastered practice should make 
“perfect.” 


1. “a” is usually “ah” unless accompanied by a contradicting 
vowel. 

“e” is sometimes “eh”? and sometimes “‘uh,’’ or the nearest 
approximation . the “a” sound in “lucky.” 

* Be generally “e 

“0” much as in English. 

“uri is usually ° ‘eugh’’—purse the lips, and get away from the 

“yew’’ sound. 

The diphthongs— eke aie a: ea.” wed, 99 “el, ” gi) aks 
oe es 66s ic, ” eo 3° Se 9° “es 9 ret, ns iy J “ou,” > and “ Ul 
are best learned ‘ee the pronunciations marked in in- 
dividual cases. Don’t bother here to formulate flexible 
rules for words you won’t use. 


an 


2. The vowels are often followed by a consonant which gives 
a peculiarly French sound. It is the hardest rule to learn. 
Thus: eee or a | ad ot else or a se Serie Or “ce bide (in most 
plurals), or ‘“d,” ‘“‘nd,” or “rd’’ (following a vowel) are 
rarely sounded at all. Thus the word ‘‘bond”’’ is not pro- 
nounced as in English, the “‘nd’’ being muted and printed 
only to show that the sound is prolonged. In this course 
such pronunciations have been illustrated by a line drawn 
through the consonants to be silent. For example: Bond 
and the Bon in ‘‘Bon jour’’ are both phonetically printed 
“bawhr” because the quick drawing together of the last 
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letters is the only way we have in English to show this 
distinctly French sound. The lips must open wide on the 
last letter. 


3. Most French words are well elided in conversation; that is, 
there is a tendency to draw rather than to cut the syllables. 


4, French words are either masculine or feminine, there being 
no neuter gender, and the articles agree with them accord- 
ing to gender. Thus “a,” “an,” or “the” are translated 
respectively as ‘‘un’’ Rk os pronounced “‘uhn”’); and 
“Sune”? (feminine, pronounced “euhn”’); and ‘‘le’’ (mascu- 
line, pronounced “‘/zk”’) and ‘‘la’’ (feminine, pronounced 
‘‘Iha’’). The articles, with their plural forms, are printed 
only as necessary in this course. 


5. While Rule 1 covers the diphthongs, special mention may be 
made regarding “‘oi.”” It is not pronounced as a Yiddish 
exclamation. Sound it as “wah” like “‘watt” without the 
“t’s.”” It occurs quite often. 


6. “J” is invariably soft, giving the sound of “‘s” in “leisure.” 
Its most frequent use is for the French “‘i’’: Re peta 
nounced “‘juh” by making the “‘j’”’ very eA and pursing 
the lips. The French “‘r’’ is a cate letter that is likely to 
bewilder the visitor by its peculiarly French handling. 
Thus in ‘‘Pardon’’ the “‘r’’ is swallowed as though pre- 
ceded by several ‘‘h’s,” tat in ‘‘quatre’”’ (“four’’; pro- 
nounced “‘catri#th’’) the “r’” is rolled slightly against the 
roof of the mouth. 


7. Remember that this course aims at nothing more than teach- 
ing telegraphic French—perfect of its kind. Hence, many 
of what you may consider the simplest words are omitted, 
for the average visitor to France does not need them. 


8. Speak with assured quickness through your throat. Don’t 
hesitate, and don’t talk through your nose! 
9. And so—bon voyage!—and get this right: bawh» vwayaj! 


PART I 


POLITE OR BOULEVARD FRENCH 


SAI AW AWN > 


. On the Way 


Still on the Way 
Arriving 

From Terminus to Hotel 
At the Hotel 


. At the Hotel (contd.) 


Polite Emergencies 


. Polite Emergencies (contd.) 


LESSON 1 
ON THE WAY 


By seeming thoughtfulness there always seems to be a charm- 
ing French couple who will listen to your first lesson of those 
few necessary, unattached phrases which hold together all 
conversations, such as “‘How do you do?” and “It’s a beautiful 
day, isn’t it?” and “Your very good health!’ 

But while you are being trusted from the very start with 
ordinarily advanced expressions, you must not use them more 
than your vocabulary allows: simply interpolate; don’t try to 
converse. 

1. Sir—Monsieur (miss-yuh—elided and purse lips on “‘yuh’’) 
Madam—Madame (mah-DAM—accent last syllable slightly) 
Miss—Mademoiselle (madmwazell—practise the “‘mwa’’) 
These titles are used a great deal more in France than in 

England. They should be applied to acquaintances and, in 
small towns, to shopkeepers, proprietors, and to all other 
than servants. It is very bad form to address an equal with- 
out the title. The titles also often take the place of “Good 
day,” constituting complete salutation alone. Thus, it is 
sufficient to say ‘‘Monsieur’’ when greeting or leaving a gentle- 
man. 


2. Good day—Bon jour (bawhn jure—“‘n’” silent (see Note Re- 
garding Pronunciation) and elide the words as if cooing 
“baby.”’ Remember: Lined letters “n” are always silent and 
“7”? is always soft) 

Good evening—Bon soir (bhawhn swharr—same cooing, and 

drawl “‘swharr’’) 

Good-bye—Au revoir (0-ruvwahr—and say it so quickly that 

it almost becomes “‘o-vwar’’) 

These are the major salutations. Bon jour is the safest for 
general use from the formal point of view, since it is used even 
at night, for it is very familiar to say ‘‘Bon soir,”’ particularly 
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to ladies. Both these terms should be followed by the person’s 
title (“‘Monsieur,’’ etc.). 

Au revoir and Bon jour are used in farewell. Never say “‘Au 
plaisir-——”’ (meaning: “‘To the pleasure——” of seeing you 
again). 


3. How are you?—Ca va? or Comment allez-vous? (sah vah? or 
come-ont-allay-voo—very quickly) 

Ca va is more casual and, since it is easier to pronounce, we 

suggest that you use it almost exclusively. Its literal meaning 

is “It goes?’ Comment allez-vous? is correct but rather formal. 


4. So-so—Ca marche (sah marsh—with a slight shrug) 

Don’t bother to learn complicated ways of committing your 
health to the indifferent inquirer. (a marche will always satisfy 
him and is very colloquial. 


5. Charmed!—Enchanté (ahnshantay—get by the first syllable 
quickly). With introduction. 

There is no exact “‘Plezed-tuh-meetcha” in French. The cor- 
rect acceptance of presentation is a bow and a murmured 
**Enchanté!’? (to which is added the title ‘‘Monsieur,”? etc.). 


6. Pardon!—Pardon! (par-dawhx—the last syllable is accented, 
but of course the a is silent. Roll the “‘r’’ very slightly) 

This is the prime emergency word of the French language. 

It is almost as efficacious as a ten-franc note. 

If you want anything, say ‘‘Pardon!’’—and take it. 

If you don’t want anything, say ‘‘Pardon’’ (without the 
exclamation)—and hurry by. 

When preceding someone through a door say **Pardon’?— 
not “Thank you,” as in England. 

Incidentally ‘‘Pardon!’’ is the favourite introduction of the 
lonely boulevardier. ... 

If you wish to withdraw from the scene, of anything from a 
murder to a dinner party, use ‘‘Excusez-moi!? (meaning: 
Excuse me; pronunciation: exkewsay-mwa). 


7. Please—S’il vous plait (seel-voo-play—barely sound the first 
“TY” and elide all three words) 


Preceded by the article you want, this expression obviates 
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the necessity of using a verb of request, viz., “Please bring me a 
whisky” is simply translated by ‘‘Un whiskey, s°il vous plait.” 


(Note: Hereafter, since it is used so much, s’il vous plait will 
be indicated by “‘s. v. p.”’—like the R. (Reply) S. V. P. on 
invitations.) 

8. Thanks very much—Merci beaucoup (mairsee-bowcoo—bow 
as a weapon, not as a dog’s bark! Said quickly) 

This is to be said continually, in the hope that on the tra- 
veller’s return he will have the habit of saying “Please” and 
“Thank you.”—Editors’ Prayer. 


9. What weather!—Quel temps! (kell tahn—tahn like “‘tong’’ 
without the “g” and “‘kahr” without the “ns.” Same as 
**Bon’’ only with an “ah” vowel sound. Difficult—but 
essential to master) 


(a) It is a nice day—HII fait beau (eel fay bo) 

(b) It is a bad day—II fait mauvais (eel fay movay) 
(c) It is a hot day—ZJI fait chaud (eel fay shoh) 

(d) It is a cold day—II fait froid (eel fay frwah) 
(e) It’s raining—ZJI pleut (eel pluh—purse lips) 


If you learn to pronounce temps correctly, ‘‘Quel temps!”’ is 
sufficient for all weather observations. It is very French, the 
exact sort of weather being indicated, respectively, by an 
approving look around, a sigh, a mopping of the brow, a slight 
shiver, or holding the palm out and upward to test the sky. 
Do not bother to learn the words for these gestures; they are 
given above only for recognition in case you hear them. Just 
say **Quel temps!’’—no one can deny that! 


10. You speak English very well—Vous parlez anglais trés bien 
(voo pahrlay ong-glay tr’ray byehn—“‘ong”’ of “ong-glay” 
like “gong” and “ehn” of “byehn” as baby cries— 
naturally, don’t pronounce the “sn.” The entire sentence 
should be said very quickly and admiringly) 

It doesn’t really matter how badly you say this so long as you 
add corresponding layers of admiration. It at once releases you 
of all obligations to stumble on in French. The correct retort 
of a French gentleman (and it is a good test whether he is one!) 
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is: “Oh! Oh, no!”—and a flash of pleased white—“I speek 
vair leetle word Ingleesh!” 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


Yes—Oui (wee) 
Be careful about using this. And signing your name! 
No—WNon (nawhn—very quickly) 
Number—Numéro (noo-mair-oh) 
One—Un (masculine)—(uha—purse lips) 
Une (feminine)—(euhn—‘“‘u”’ with “‘euh” sound again) 
This is the only numeral which agrees with its noun in 
gender. It is also the indefinite article. (See Note Regarding 
Pronunciation, page xvi.) 
Two—Deux (duh—pursing lips) 
Three—Trois (trwah) 
Four—Quatre (catr#k—make the “uh” into a rolled “r” 
sound) 
Five—Cing (sank) 
Six—Six (seece) 
Seven—Sept (set) 
Eight—Huit (wheat) 
Nine—Neuf (neuhf—purse lips) 
Ten—Dix (deece) 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 2 
STILL ON THE WAY 


STOP! Before you go another word make sure that you 
know Lesson I perfectly. The great tendency in studying is to 
skip to the particular part that interests you; but since you are 
going to need probably every expression in this book—and in 
the order printed—don’t try to learn by parts: master each 
lesson as it comes. 

Promise? ... Very well, then, let us continue. 


11. Good health!—Bonne santé! (bunn sontay!—the “u’’ being 
a cross between “‘o” and “‘u.” 
This is to be said before swallowing the cocktail. 


12. Again!—Encore! (ahxcorr!—enthusiastically accenting-last 
syllable) 
This is to be said after swallowing the cocktail. 


13. What time is it?—Quelle heure est-il? (kell ’er ate-eel?— 
quickly) 

The answer will be something like, ‘‘J/ est cing heures dix’’ 
(meaning: It is 5.10; pronunciation: eel-ay sank ’er deece). To 
remark a very few minutes before an hour, moins is used (mean- 
ing: less; pronunciation: mwehn—same “ehn’” sound as in 
bien—“‘byehn,” see No. 10): Viz., “‘Il est cing heures moins 
dix.”’ 

14.1 pray of you!—Je vous en prie! (juh voos-ahn-prhee— 
elided) 

An emphatic “please” that is very polite French. When 
passing the bread at table or offering a chair or other minor 
gift murmur deprecatingly ‘‘Je vous en prie.”” Don’t try to say, 
“Will you have some bread,” or “Take a seat,” etc. 

15. What’s that?—Qu’est-ce que c’est? (keska-sayh—quite 
easy!) 

This is purely an interested interrogative. Never use it as 
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“Huh?” or “What did you say?” If you did not hear, say 
‘‘ Pardon?” (see No. 6) or *‘Plait-il?’’ (meaning: Does it please 
— you to repeat? pronunciation: play-teel?) 


16. What not—Machin (mash-ehn—elide syllables and give 
same “‘ehn”’ as bien, see No. 10) 

This is a French S O S that will prove handy as a filler when 
you cannot think of the answer to No. 15 or the word for any 
object you wish to remark. Viz., ‘‘Qu’est-ce que c’est, ce 
machin la?’’ (meaning: What’s that, that thingumabob? pro- 
nunciation: keska-sayh, seuh mash-ehx tha?) 


17. Stunning!—Epatant! (aipattahn!—“ahn’”’ as in temps—see 
No. 9) 

A very French exclamation of surprised approval that you 
will do well to learn at the start. Good way to denote apprecia- 
tion of the objects pointed out by the guide. 


18. Seasick(-ness)\—Mal de mer (malduhmair—with a faint 
smile) 

Don’t bother to precede this by a verb. If you are feeling 
badly, sigh and say ‘‘Mal de mer!’ If you are not feeling badly 
it is a good way to keep from those endless functions you may 
be asked to join on board ship. (This expression goes for air- 
sickness too!) To ask your French friend why he’s looking so 
green, inquire, ‘*‘Mal de mer?” and smile with triumphant sym- 
pathy—unless you’re sick too! 


19. A ‘‘hang-over’’—Mal aux cheveux (mal-oh-shuvuh—purse 
lips on “uh” and “‘euh” sounds) 
Since it is so much more entertaining to be drunk than sea- 
sick, this is the correct answer to No. 18! © 


20. Well! (Or what to say when everything else fails) —Alors! 
(alorr!—very hopelessly) 

During any embarrassing silence either bite your fingernails 
or declare ‘‘Alors!’’ 

It has been stated that if one were to epitomize the French 
language in one word, it would be ‘‘Alors!’ Said once it fills 
any gap and passes the conversational “buck.” Sighed, it 
means -resignation, as when jammed in traffic, and thus is 
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accompanied by the French gesture of raising both hands in 
helplessness. Dejected, quick repetition of the word signifies 
anger: as to a waiter who has spilled soup down your evening 
clothes: ‘*Alors! Alors! ALORS! A-L-O-R-S!”? with increasing 
volume as the unfortunate expression continues. 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WoRDS 


And—Et (a—as our article. This ‘‘a’” is marked here also as in 
“gait” and hence spelled ‘‘ai’’) 
But—Mais (mayh—with all words ending in a vowel or “ty” 
aspirate the final syllable with an “th” sound) 
Who?—Qui? (khee ?) 
Usually used interrogatively with the verbal phrase, ‘*Qui 
est-ce?”’ (meaning: ““Who is it?” pronunciation: khee-ess?) 
‘ Name—Nom (nawhm—like non, see Lesson 1) 
Just in case someone asks your name: ‘‘Votre nom?’’ The 
answer is ‘‘Mon nom est ee 


*? (meaning: ““My name is ——”’; 
pronunciation: mawh# nawhe ai ——). 
It is —— —II est —— (eel ai) 

Don’t try to use this verb yet; remember it for when you 
hear it and for later use when you get more words. It is the 
same form as No. 13: ‘‘Il est cing heure dix.’’ 

Where?— Ou? (0007) 

When?— Quand? (kahn—like temps, see No. 9) 
Or—Ou—({o0o—same as “‘where” but without the accent) 
Eleven—Onze (awhnze) 

Twelve—Douze (dooze) 

Thirteen—Treize (trays) 

Fourteen—Quatorze (cattorze) 

Fifteen—Quinze (kehnze—same “ehn” as bien, see No. 10) 
Sixteen—Seize (saize—like “‘stays’’) 

Seventeen—Dix-sept (deece-set) 

Eighteen—Dix-huit (deece-wheat) 

Nineteen—Dix-neuf (deece-neuhf ) 

Twenty—Vingt (vehn—“ehn” sound again) 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 3 
ARRIVING 


Since most visitors to France come from America or England 
with a through ticket to Paris, only expressions needed for 
arriving at the Channel ports are given with this lesson (Cher- 
bourg, Le Havre, Calais, etc.). 

First ADVICE: Don’t try to dodge the Customs! 

Not that you'll get into any trouble, but the business of 
following the red tape of bureaucracy from the passport 
labyrinth to the train is really the greatest delight of the trip: 
for no topic of conversation is more popular than the recount- 
~ ing of sufferings at the hands of the gratifyingly curious in- 
spectors. sis 

While you are playing this game talk English, because the 
porters and officials know that you are a visitor and it gives 
them great pleasure to practise their English. Also this may 
boost our language as the international tongue, and thus save 
all of us the trouble of learning Esperanto some day. 

At most air terminals you will find that English is universally 
spoken, and all airlines provide coaches to bring you into the 
centre of Paris. 


21. Porter—Porteur (port-ER—accenting last syllable) 

When the ship arrives, a swarm of porters will come swearing 
aboard. To call one, shout ‘‘Porteur!”’ 

22. Wait!—Tenez! (tennay!—with a beckoning finger) 

When the porter starts off with only six bags cry ‘*Tenez!’’ 
to get him back for the remaining half dozen. 

Also this word will stop most arguments—if you sidle away 
before the waiting disputers demand what you were apparently 
going to contribute to the upkeep of the discussion. .. . 

23. Here!—Voici! (vwasseeh!) 

As you point to the additional luggage. Also a word of 

triumph to be applied very righteously to paid creditors. 
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24. What number?— Quel numéro? (kell noo-mair-oh?) 

Since at this stage of innocence you will still have hopes of 
finding your porter again, ask him what his number is. He will 
reply ‘‘Le sept,’ or other number, and then when you are in 
the Customs’ offices listen for someone shouting a similar 
sound: it’s your man! 


25. Let’s go!—Allons y! (alawns-zeeh!—with a careless flip of 
the hand) 

When you are ready to go, pronounce this very Predch 
exhortation. Excellent also for stimulating drinking bouts. 
26. That’s it!—Ca-y-est! (sah-yay!—the last syllable as in 

“‘yea, bo!’’) 

The really French equivalent of “yea, bo!”’ or the most 
triumphant “‘So there you are!” Used to announce any victory, 
from opening a train window to catching a fish from the 
Seine. 

When the porter is fidgeting over the questionable placing of 
your bag, this will soothe him, as “That will do, Oswald.” 


27. Nothing—Rien! (reeyehn—No. 10 again) 
If you can smile honestly enough as you say it, this may keep 
the Customs Officer from spilling your silks over the floor. 


28. Smoker—Fumeur (feumER—all words ending in ‘“‘eur’’ 
accent the last syllable slightly) 

The porter will probably ask whether you want a seat in the 
smoking-car. The negative is ‘‘Non-fumeur.’? All the com- 
partments (Continental trains are divided into separate com- 
partments holding six or eight persons) are marked ‘*Fumeur’? 
or ‘*Non-fumeur.”’ 


29. Tip (or fee)—Pourboire (poor-bwarr, m.) 

And here tipping begins! Give the porter the set rate for 
each piece plus something extra for himself, or he will curse 
you volubly! 

(NoTE: This is the first time that the gender (m. or f.) has 
been marked after a noun. As you go on there will be more. 
words which need this classification, the: use of which is 
explained under Grammar in the Appendix.) 
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30. Ticket—Billet (beeyay, m.) 

Before you reach Paris the conductor will poke his head into 
your compartment and say ‘‘Billet, s. y. p.’? He will return it, 
and you are to keep it ready to surrender on passing through 
the station gates. 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


Ship—Bateau (battoh) and paquebot (pack-boh), both m. 
**Bateau’’ is general; ‘‘paquebot,’’ particularly a steamer. 
Train—Train (trehn, m.) 
Car, Carriage (of train)—Voiture (vwatteur, f.) 
Visa—Visa (veezah, m.) 
Passport—Passeport (pahssporr, m.) 
Always—Toujours (toojoor—remember that “‘j’’ is like “‘s” of 
“leisure,” “‘joor’’ like “‘poor’’) 
Twenty-one—Vingt et un (vant-tay-uhr) 
Twenty-two, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9—Vingt-deux, trois, etc. (vant-duh, 
vant-trwah, etc.) 
These numbers are always vingt plus the digit until thirty, 
trente (tront—like a “‘font”’ of type) 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 4 
FROM TERMINUS TO HOTEL 


The first person you can speak to in Paris is, as when landing, 
the inevitable porter. You will get out of the train more quickly 
if you throw your bags at him through an open window; and 
the charge is the same as if he came all the way into the com- 
partment. Give the same tip as prescribed in No. 29; unless, 
of course, he has to shoulder one of those patented boxes that 
spring open just in time to let your Pekingese fly at his ear. 
The standard charge for this bit of service can be heavy and 

_include damages. 

If you have trunks in the luggage-room, it will be wiser to 
let the hotel collect them, for it is a tedious procedure. How- 
ever, if you want them with you, call one of the taxis de la 
gare (station taxis), which are built for moving young armies. 
The taxi-driver should be tipped 124-15 per cent on the fare. 

One last favour before you get off the train: Keep quiet as 
long as possible! When you have to speak talk with your mouth 
or hands—any way but with your nose! Interpolate tele- 
graphically—don’t try to show off a lot of words you can’t 
formulate! 


31. It’s for ——- —Pour —— (poorr) or C’est pour (sayh poorr) 

Master this: it will save you the trouble of learning many 
verbs. Instead of saying, “‘I want to get the trunks” or “I wish 
to buy some handkerchiefs” or ‘““Have you a room?” simply 
translate “It’s for ——”’ trunks, handkerchiefs or room. It 
is thoroughly French—and safe for you! 


32. For the trunks!—Pour les malles! (poorrlay mhal, f.) 

After repeating all your “‘porter expressions” you will want 
this addition if you are going to take your trunks with you 
from the station. Don’t try to understand what the porter 
babbles at you in reply to your command ‘‘Pour les malles!””— 
just follow him. At the luggage-room you will have to show 
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your claim checks (billet, see No. 30) and probably again suffer 
the Customs. 


33. Get me a station cab—Alors, un taxi de la gare (alorr, uhn 
taxeeh-duh-lah-ghar’r—“alors’’? and ‘‘un’? you know 
how to pronounce; elide well the rest) 

Having found your trunks, or somebody else’s trunks, get 
one of the big station cabs, for the ordinary taxis are too small 
to hold more than you and a few bags. 


(Note: Here the verb “get me” is again avoided by the ex- 
pletive ‘‘alors.’’ If you learn these fillers you need never bother 
with complicated verb forms.) 


34. Taxi! (Hey, there!)—Ho Ia! (hoe-lah!—with a lift of the 
hand) 

If you need only an ordinary cab, tell the porter ‘‘Taxi, 
s; y. p.l’? Whenever you want one yourself, call ‘*Ho Ia!’’ 
There is no exact translation of this French exclamation used 
thus. ““Whoops!” approximates it in enthusiasm though not in 
application. Used generally in calling attention to mad dogs or 
haughty taxi-drivers. Do not, in the latter instance, call 
*Stop!’’ to the hastening vehicle, nor “Taxi!” nor even “‘Oh, 
hell!”"—no matter how pathetically cried. The really French 
and effective way to stop the chauffeur (or barking dog) is to 
wave your hand imperiously and with a lift of the head to shout, 
**Ho la!”? 


35. Hotel, Street, Number—L’hétel (Ritz), rue Cambon (l’otell 
(reets), rhoo-cahmbawhn) 

This is all very difficult. It would probably be much easier to 
have your address printed on a card which you could hold up 
to the chauffeur. However: To tell him that you want to go to 
the Ritz Hotel (he will know that it is the bar you want) use this 


expression verbatim. To go to a more complicated address, 
study this example: 


Hotel de Université, 10, rue de I’ Université (meaning: 
University Hotel, 10 University Street; pronunciation: 
Potell-duh-loonyvairseetay, deece rhoo-duh-loonyvair- 
seetay) 
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Or: 


[’ H6tel Continental, rue Castiglione (pronunciation: I’otell 
cawnty-non-tahl, rhoo-castigly-own—accenting last syl- 
‘ Jable) 


36. Hurry!—Pressé! (prhessay!—very fiercely!) 

A good way to ensure yourself from being driven at random 
around the streets at your expense and the chauffeur’s amuse- 
ment is to cry ‘‘Pressé!’? on entering the cab. This will excite 
him to take not only the shortest route but to beat every other 
cab on the way. If for any reason you should want to drive 
still faster—though it is difficult to think of any—shout 
‘‘Salaud!’’ (meaning: ——-! ——! ——! pronunciation: salkoh!) 
at the other drivers. It will endear you to your own chauffeur 
as a true Frenchman, though it may cost you a battered hat 
from the insulted. 

Used generally, it will evoke service even from politicians. 
37. Wait!—On vous garde! (awhn vooh garhd—literally, ‘one 

keeps you”’) 

To be used exclusively to porters and chauffeurs. If you 
want a friend to wait for you, say *‘Attendez, s. v. p.”’ (attonday, 
5. ¥. p.) 

38. How much is it?—C’est combien? (sayh cawm-byehn?—say 
very quickly and defiantly!) 

39. _There!—Voila! (vwalah!) 

, you dirty dog!’’ may be added under the breath when 

paying the taxi (in this case) or other creditor. Neither as strict 

nor as righteous as Voici! (see No. 23). 

40. Change!—Monnaie! (munnay!—sternly) 

If you think you have been short-changed too much don’t try 
to explain that you lack sufficient money. Simply hold out 
your hand, pushing the index finger with the thumb in best 
pawnbroker’s manner, and demand ‘‘Monnaie!”’ 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


Chauffeur—Chauffeur (showFER, m.) 
Automobile—Voiture (same as railway coach, see Lesson 3) 
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Suitcase—Valise (valeez, f.) 

Station—Gare (gahrh, f.) 

Much—Beaucoup (bowcoo—see No. 8) 

Little (adverb)—Peu (peuh—pursing lips) 

Very—Trés (tr’ray—see No. 10) 

Thirty-one to forty—Trente et un, trente-deux, etc., to quarante 
(tront-tay-uhn—well elided—tront-duh, etc., to carahnt— 
“cq”’ like cate. 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 5 
AT THE HOTEL 


The French way to enter a hotel is to register surprised 
pleasure at seeing the desk clerk by exclaiming, ‘“‘Ah! bon 
jour!’’ You will find that ‘‘AA!’’ is an excellent guttural gesture 
for many occasions. 

Once established in the hotel there are certain customs neces- 
sary to the continued imitation trés difficile of a hurried Parisian. 

First, in cities you will find two types of living-quarters: the 
hotel and the pension. The latter is a boarding-house of much 
higher social standing than over here. When you leave a 
_+ pension at night (or, in fact, any private or apartment house) 
you may have to shout ‘‘Za porte, s. v. p.”? (lah porht, s. v. p.) 
until you hear a clicking at the door, meaning it is unlocked. 
If you grope about the walls of the hall long enough you will 
find a button: push it, and the light will go on for three minutes! 
(Pension, as in English, pahw’syawha—master the “ahn,”’ 
“ehn,” ohr’” sounds, for, as you already see, they occur very 
frequently.) 

Second, in all quarters you are required to fill out an affiche 
(meaning: police questionnaire; pronunciation: affeesh). You 
are supposed to identify yourself on it—but any odd thoughts 
will be equally appreciated. 

Third, you will meet the concierge (pronunciation: cawhns- 
yair’j—soft “‘j”’ ending). This gentleman is the hotel porter and 
the backbone of France; and in a real crisis he surely would be 
appointed Prime Minister. He knows everything and in every 
language. He can do anything, get anywhere, procure anything. 
And he, above all others, must be well tipped. (Otherwise you 
must pay your bill!) When in doubt about anything—‘‘Ask the 
CONCIERGE!” 

(Epitors’ NoTE OF DEFENCE: This really is helpful advice and 
not a profit-sharing advertisement for the Concierge Club of 


France.) 
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41. It’s for a room—C’est pour une chambre (sayh poorr euhn 
shambruk—remember to roll into an “r’” the end of 
‘“‘chambre’’) 


(a) Single—Seule (suhl—purse lips on “uh’’) 

(b) Double—A deux (ah-duh) 

(c) With bath—A vec bain (avvek behn, see No. 10) 

(d) Without bath—Sans bain (sahn behn) 

(e) With board — en pension ( ah» pahw’ syohn) 

(f) With part board—En demi-pension (ahn demmy-pahw’- 

syohr) 
(g) Without board—Sans pension (sahx pahn’syohn) 
Most of these expressions are repetitions, so that they are not 

as hard as they look. Furthermore, it is necessary for you to 
learn only the ones that will suit your steady requirements. 
The ‘‘without” sentences are used only in reply to a direct 
question of whether you want (d) a bath or (g) with board. 
Part board (f) allows you to have breakfast and either luncheon 
or dinner. If you are to be in Paris only a short while, you 
probably will prefer to eat out. 


42. Full (literally, complete)—Complet (cawmplay) 

It is quite possible that the hotel manager will use this word 
at you in crowded seasons: it means, there is no room in the 
hotel. Remember ‘‘Complet!’’ for omnibuses also. 


43. Oh, a few days—Oh, quelques jours (oh, kellkuh joor— 
“kuh” here with open mouth; “‘joor” as “poor”’—soft 
Ha 

When you are asked how long will be your stay, reply 

magnanimously, “Oh, a few days”—as if you might be per- 

suaded to stay longer if they gave you the best room at the 

price of the worst! 

44. And the rate?—Et le prix? (ai luk pree?) 


45. Nothing cheaper?—Rien moins cher? (reeyehn mwehn share? 
—as sternly surprised as possible, pretending to go) 
Generally a profitable investment. . . . 
46. Please show it—Faites voir, s. v. p. (fate vwarr, Ss. v. p.) 
At this point let us assure you that you are speaking per- 
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fectly; and that if you are not understood it is only that the 
clerk is trying to bluff you into accepting tourist prices. 


47. All right—Ca va (sah vah—with a resigned shrug, see No. 
3) 


This is much easier than the long procedure required to 
object. 


48. Very well, please send up the luggage—Alors, les valises 
(alorr, lay valeez) 
This is complete without risking a verb. If you have trunks 
at the station, now give the billet to the concierge or house 
porter, explaining ‘‘Pour les malles!’’ see No. 32. 


49. (Put the luggage) Here!—There!—Ici!—La! (eeseeh—lah— 
soft “c”’ in ici as in “ice.” Point with finger!) 
50. Come in!—Entrez! (ahx-tray!—well elided) 
French hotel staffs are indeed discreet! 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


Less—Moins (mwehna—“‘ehn”’ (see No. 10) slightly twanged) 

More—Plus (pleuh—purse lips and, if used by itself, sound the 
“s) 

Not—(and negative construction)—Ne... pas (nuh... pah) 

This is a very difficult construction that goes with verbal 
negatives. Thus far your only use for it will be in simple 
phrases, as the negative of Ca va (see No. 47): this becomes 
Ca ne va pas; although you can shorten it colloquially by 
dropping the ‘‘ne.”’ 

To nullify a noun pas alone is used, thus, if you wish to ask 
“Not full?” say ‘‘Pas complet?’’ 

Similarly, ‘‘Pas pressé’’ (‘In no hurry”); ‘‘Pas encore’’ 
(“Not again,” or “‘not yet,” as ‘‘encore’’ also means “‘yet” and 
still’); ‘‘Pas beaucoup’’ (““Not much’’), etc. 
Wash-room—Lavabo (/avahbo, m.) 

Lift—Ascenseur (ass-sahn-sir, m.—elided) 

Drawing-room—Salon (salawhn, m.) 

Dining-room—Salle-d-manger (sallah-mahnjai, m.—“‘sallah” 
like “‘allah”). Manger is the verb to eat. 
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Window—Fenétre ( fenaitruk, f— roll “ruh” slightly into a mere 
*r) 

Bed—Lit (/eeh, m.) 

Door—Porte (port, f.) 

Table—Table (tahbluh, f—‘‘luh”’ sinks, not to be pronounced 
loud) 

Chair—Chaise (shaise, f.) 

Bell—Sonnette (sunnet, f.) 

Numbers 41-50—Quarante et un, quarante-deux, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9—Cinquante (sang-kahn—elided) 


Of course, if there’s anything else about the room you’d like 
to discover—“ASK THE CONCIERGE!” 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 6 
AT THE HOTEL (contd.) 


Next to the Concierge the most important people to please 
in the hotel are your maid and valet. Their titles are, re- 
spectively, femme de chambre (famduh-shambruk—well elided) 
and valet (vallai), but address the maid as ‘‘Mademoiselle’’ (see 
No. 1). While the fees for their services generally are added to 
your bill (10 or 12 per cent), you are expected, and advised 
here, to give them each something a week per person. Put 
your shoes outside your door at night to have them polished 
__ by morning. 


51. Soap, please—S. y. p., une savonnette (s. v. p., euhw savvo- 
hnet) ~ 

The hotels in France do not supply soap free. When you 
finally get the manager, porter, maids, pages, and other tip- 
hunters out of your room you probably will want (a) to wash, 
and (5) to have a drink. The latter need follows directly. Ring 
or telephone for the maid. When she knocks, cry ‘‘Entrez!’’ 
(see No. 50) and poke your head out of the door if she doesn’t 
poke hers in first; then cry, ‘‘AA! s. y. p. une savonnette!”? 
whereupon she will bring a tiny cake for which you will be 
charged. The word for towel is serviette (sairvy-yet, f—also 
word for napkin). (Remember: don’t try to ask her to bring 
things to you: the name of the article wanted is sufficient, so 
long as said very hurriedly.) 


52. A brandy and soda—-S. y. p., une fine a l'eau (euhn feen-ah- 
low) 


53. At once!—Toute de suite, s. v. p. (toot-sweet, S. V. Dp.) 
Pressé! (see No. 36) is an exhortation to hurry, and hence 

should not be used in requesting ordinary immediate service. 

The best way to use toute de suite is as an afterthought, pre- 


ceded by et (and). 
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54. Press (my clothes) —Coup de fer (koo-duh-fair—well elided) 
Again don’t bother with verbs and explanations of what 

article to press. Handing the maid or valet your clothes, saying 

‘“‘Coup de fer, s. v. p.!’’—literally, “A wallop of iron!’’—is the 

most familiar way to this sartorial need. Dry cleaning— 

Nettoyage a sec (netwha’yaj ah sek) 

55. Laundry—Linge (lan’j, f—very soft “‘j,”” of course) 

Pile the soiled clothes in a heap, call the maid and, pointing 
at them, remark, ‘‘Zinge!’? You might add “humph!”’ if you 
cannot register sufficient superiority otherwise. It is only plati- 
tudinous to say more. To know when they are coming back— 
or rather to hope—see Measures in the Appendix for days of 
the week. Whatever day you want them, precede the name by 
pour, viz., ‘‘Pour samedi’’ (for Saturday). 


56. Call me at —— —Reéveillez-moi a 
ah ——) 

As stated before, the French hotel staffs are the criterion of 
discretion: so you must not forget to add to this request the 
hour it is to take effect; otherwise you will be left “‘undis- 
turbed” for several days! Example. ‘“‘Réveillez-moi a huit 
heures, s. v. p.”” 

57. A bath—Un bain, s. v. p. (uhn behn—see No. 41(c)) 

The charge for this luxury varies according to the type of 
hotel, but it is definitely chargeable, and when you want one 
call the femme de chambre, who will run it for you, unless 
you are fortunate enough to have your own bathroom. 

58. Breakfast—Petit déjeuner (puhteeh daihjuhnaih—“puh” 
with open mouth, but “‘jeuhn” with pursed lips. All to be 
said very quickly—as, in fact, you should speak all 
French—particularly the poorer you know it) 

Don’t go prowling around the dining-room at 8 A.M. ringing 
bells and complaining about your poor head, for breakfast is a 
bedroom comedy in France. It consists of coffee and hot milk, 
rolls and butter ‘‘brioche’’ (bree-ohsh) or croissant. To get it, 
call into the telephone ‘‘Petit déjeuner, s. v. p.,”’ and presently 
the maid will come spilling it by your bed. Or, of course, you 
can leave instructions at the desk the night before. 


(revvaihyay-m’ wha 
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(A KinD Note for those who have not been drinking inno- 
cently enough: A little brandy in the coffee helps a lot. The 
way to get it is to say, ‘‘Un cognac, s. v. p.””—(uhn cone-yak).) 
59. Writing Needs— 

(a) Paper—Papier a lettre (pap’yay-ah-letrek) 

(b) Stamps—Timbres (tambrruh—‘“ruh” into “r’” slightly 
rolled) 

(c) Post this—A Ja poste, s. v. p. (ah tha pohst) 


Don’t use verbs with any of these needs. To get paper, 
simply ask for ‘*S. v. p. du papier a lettre’? (*‘du’’ here means 
“of” and is pronounced “‘deuh,”’ with pursed lips). Similarly 
for stamps, say ‘‘Des timbres, s. v. p.”’ (des, plural form of du, 
pronounced: “‘day’’). If the letters are for England (or out of 
France), add ‘Pour I’ Angleterre (lahnglet-tairh), or other coun- 
try, and the number of stamps you want. (c) is all you need say 
to the concierge when you hand him the envelopes. 


60. The bill—LZa note (lha noht) 


Used only in hotels; at restaurants the unfortunate word is 
‘**Paddition’’ (see No. 100). 


SUPPEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


Key—Clef (clayh, f.) 
Simply ask, ‘‘La clef, s. y. p.’’ All messages will be in the box 
with it. 
Water—Eau (oh, f.) 
Hot water—Eau chaude (oh showed) 
Cold water—Eau froide (oh frwahd) 
Suit (both m. and f.)—Costume (cussteum, m.) 
For “‘clothes,”’ more detailed, see Shopping List in Appendix. 
Pen—Plume (p’l’hume, f.) 
Pencil—Crayon (craih’ yawhx, m.) 
Some paste (glue)—De Ja colle (duh-lha cull, f.) 
Blotting-paper—Buvard (beuva’r’h, m.) 
Envelope—Enveloppe (ahx’v’ lope, f.) 
Letter—Lettre (letruk, f.) 
Paper—Papier (pap’ yay, m.) 
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Newspaper—Journal (joornhal, m.) 

Post-card—Carte postale (khart pohstal, f.) 

Mail—Courrier (koor’yeh, m.) or Correspondence (kho-res- 
spohs-dahus, f.) 

Fifty-one, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60—Cinquante et un 
(sang-kahn-tay-uhn—well elided), cinguante-deux 53, 54, 
55, 56, 57, 58, 59, soixante (s’ was’ sahnt) 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 7 
POLITE EMERGENCIES 


Following are a few extra expressions that come under the 
general heading “Polite or Boulevard French,” since they are 
used casually “about town.” 


61. I want —— — Je veux —— (juh vuh —— —pursed lips) 

In giving you this verb we are placing the great confidence in 
you that you will not abuse it: use ‘*C’est pour’? (see No. 31) in 
all possible cases, as it is much simpler; ‘‘Je veux’? may lead 
you into complications. 


. 62. To telephone—Téléphoner (tellaifohnay) 

In France telephone numbers are given in twos, as “26-53,” 
the exchange first: ‘Elysées, 26-53” (elleezay, vant-seece— 
sank-ont-trwah). 

Public phones will be found in post offices, and usually in all 
small restaurants which sell tobacco, as well as in the Métro 
stations. Most city phones in France are on the automatic 
dialling system, but small metal tokens called ‘‘jetons’’ (juh- 
tawhn) must be bought from the attendant to insert in the 
machines instead of coins. 


63. To telegraph—Télégraphier (tellaigrafeeyeh) 

This happens at the post office (La poste—lha pohst), but the 
concierge will be glad to handle it for you. 

In Paris an equally quick special-delivery letter service is 
maintained. It is called ‘‘Pneumatique’’ (pnoomatteek) because 
the letter is dispatched in pneumatic tubes to the designated 
Paris section. You must mark this word on the envelope and 
drop it in a special box outside the post office—or, of course, 
give it to the concierge. 


64. To register a letter—Recommander (raycomahnday) 
In the post office you will find yellow registration slips to 
be filled out as at home. No words are necessary for the 
31 
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procedure. Mark your letter ‘““Recommandée”’; and if you dis- 
like waiting in line—the post office one is not an interesting 
one—why, of course—the concierge! 

65. Money-order—Mandat (mahxdat, m.) 

The quickest and easiest way to send money to a friend. 
Just pay it into the post office and the postman delivers it with 
the mail. 

66. Forward—Faire suivre (fair sweevruh—roll “ruh” into 
falling “‘r’’) 

To have your correspondence forwarded, write this on your 
envelopes or on the address-card you leave at your hotel. It is 
never spoken. 

67. Messenger—Chasseur (shassER) 

Boys who will chase back for the tickets you forgot or will 
deliver the rose to the Countess. To be treated in a fatherly 
manner, though they wear beards. (You to be the father, of 
course.) 

68. Deliver this—Livrez-ca (leevrayh-sah—handing the com- 
mission) 

Dispatch this as might a General! 

69. Doctor—Médecin (maid’seha—quickly) 

If you really need one, you will simply gasp ‘*‘Médecin!”’ at 
the concierge or into the house telephone. But if you are “‘old- 
soldiering,” you will very meticulously say, ‘‘Je veux un méde- 
cin!’”? While the better you are feeling, the more you will add, 
as ‘Toute de suite!” or ‘*Pressé!’’ and possibly even “‘s. v. p.’? 
or ‘‘Je vous en prie!”’ 


70. Communications—Communications (cohmeuhn-ee-cass- 
yawha—quickly) 
Refers to letters, telegrams, telephone messages, etc. 
This usually occurs as a hopeful, negative question: ‘‘Des 
communications?’’ as you pass the desk. 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WoRDS 


Telegram—Télégramme (tellaigram, f—accent last syllable) 
Address—A dresse (ad-dress, f—elided) 
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There is and There are? —Il y a?—— (eel-ee-yah—elide so 
that it sounds almost like ‘“‘eelyah’’) 

A special verb form that will be useful if, again, you don’t 
over-use it, viz., ‘Il y a des communications?’’ (‘There are 
messages ?”’); ‘*I/ y a une chambre’’ (‘‘There is one room”—or 
“a” room). 

Have you 2—A vez-vous -——? (avvay-vooh) 

*“Avez-vous télégraphié?”’ (““Have you telegraphed ?’’) 

‘*Avez-vous une chambre?’ (“Have you a room?’’) 

The converse, “‘you have,”’ may be used to you (you will prob- 
ably have little occasion to speak it yourself). It is Vous avez 
(voos avvay), viz., “Vous avez une lettre’’ (“You have a letter’). 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 8 
POLITE EMERGENCIES (contd.) 


It is quite possible that while on his way around the town the 
visitor may meet a Frenchman or wish to avoid one. In either 
case he will need one or more of the following necessities of 
polite intercourse, which range all the way from “How do you 
do” to “‘Aw, go chase yourself!’ 

We all know how punctilious the French are, so look these 
up before you set out from your hotel, not afterwards! 


71. With your permission——?—Vous permettez——? (voo 
pairmettay) 

As said before, the French are very punctilious; so before 
you shove that snappy brunette who was only waiting for a bus 
into a taxi, or lift the last roll from your pension plate; just 
murmur ‘‘Vous permettez——?’’ and do not wait for an 
answer. When saying this, beyond a two-inch lift to the eye- 
brows, the face remains impassive. 

72. My respects—Mes hommages (may zummah’j) 

On the occasion of your meeting with the Countess, bow 
deeply and say ‘‘Mes hommages, madame!’’—she will be im- 
mensely pleased and probably ask you to dinner. When send- 
ing your respects by a third person, use ‘‘Mes hommages a——”’ 
followed by the lady’s name. Mes amitiés (my regards—may 
zameet’yeh) is much less formal and more customary among 
male friends. 

73. Charmed!—Ravi! (rha’ vee—with the nicest kind of a bow 
from the waist) 

This is chiefly used when making the acquaintance of a lady. 
The old European custom of lightly kissing the fingertips of 
married women is fast dying out—ah, these old customs! 
But, if you are of the old school, at least be sure the lady 
is married, as otherwise it is very bad form. Incidentally, 
when meeting the French only pump the{hand once—down- 
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ward and very lightly. As to slapping a Frenchman on the 
back——! 


74. Thanks awfully!—Merci infiniment! (maresee ehnfeenee- 
maha—as though you meant it) 
To help repay that kind policeman. 


75. Rude—Malhonnéte (mhalohnet—to be said in a staccato 
fashion) 

Servants are insolent (ehxsolahn), whereas an equal is more 
apt to be impoli (impolite—ehupolee). Also, there is grossier 
(vulgar—grow’s’yeh). When in doubt, use impoli and avoid the 
rush. 


76. False whiskers—Fausse barbe (fohss bhar’b) 
You just possibly may need them, you know. ... 


77. Unbearable!—Assommant! (ahsumaha—with suppressed 
irritation) 
From his heart of hearts the Frenchman uses this word with 
reference to anything that displeases him, from his mother-in- 
law to the weather. Literally, it means “bludgeoning.” 


78. Officer!—Monsieur l’agent! (lha’jaha—soft “‘j’’ of course, 
and jahr like “John” with the “n’’ unpronounced) 

It is to him you must bring your pedestrian troubles and out- 
raged protests against that man in the black fedora who tried 
to steal your wallet. Unless you haven’t time, always tip your 
hat when addressing M. l’agent—if only for the pleasure of 
watching him salute back. 


79. Friend—Ami (ahmee—quickly) 

The French are very suspicious and always insist on knowing 
what sort of a friend. The distinction between the kinds of 
“friends” are: 


(a) Un grand ami (uha grahn ahmee, m.)—a great friend! 

(b) Une petite amie (euhn puhteet ahmee)—a little friend. 
Either your lady friend or somebody else’s. 

(c) Une grande amie (euhn grahn’d’ahmee, f.)—a great 
friend. That perfectly “splendid” friend of your sister’s. 

(d) Cher ami (share ahmee—well elided, m.)—dear friend. 
On paper or on the street. (Chére amie, f.) 


Ask the Concierge 
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80. Sock on the jaw—Coup de poing (coo duh pwehn—ehn 
always like the sound of a neglected baby) 
If you can’t avoid a conversation any other way, snarl this. 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


News-stand—Kiosque (kee-ohsk, m.)—a quaint ‘“summer- 
house” affair seen all along the boulevards and presided 
over by fierce old women. 

To walk—Marcher (mhareshay) 

Pavement—Pavé (p’havay, m.) 

Corner—Coin (k’wehx, m.—dquickly). Au coin (oh k’wehn) 
means “‘at”’ or ‘‘on” the corner, and dans le coin (dahx luk 
k’wehx), “in” the corner. 

House—Maison (maizawh»a, f.) 

Store—Boutique (booteek, f.) or magasin (magazehn, m.) 
Usually magasin applies to a larger store. 

Give!—Donnez! (dunnay—pronounced just like monnaie 
(change money) 

Funeral—Enterrement (ahntearmahn, f.) 

In case you go just for the ride. 
Marriage—Mariage (mha-ree-ah’j, m.—soft “‘j’”, naturally) 
The same, except that it is likely to take longer. 
Birth—Naissance (naysahx’S, f—hiss the “‘s’’) 
Identical. 

Sixty-one, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70—Soixante et un 
(s’was’sahnt-tay-uha—well elided), soixante-deux, 63, 64, 
65, 66, 67, 68, 69, soixante-dix (s’was’-sahat-deece). 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


PART II 
RESTAURANT FRENCH 


9. Lunching and Dining 
10. Lunching and Dining (contd.) 
11. A Drink on the Boulevard 
12. Amusements 
13. Amusements (contd.) 
14. Amusements (contd.) 
15. Hints on Ordering 


LESSON 9 
LUNCHING AND DINING 


French cooking being world-famous, it is relatively safe to 
eat almost anywhere and still get a good meal. 

There are many types of eating-houses, and it is easy to 
choose the restaurant (rhestoh-rahnt—elided) where you won’t 
have to wash-up afterwards, as the menu is always displayed 
outside; don’t judge by appearance, some excellent restaurants 
look positively shabby outside, but a glance inside will show 
the satisfied diners. 

Apart from restaurants, you may hear reference to a bras- 

_ serie (brahzz’ree), this is a beer house, where you can get snack 
meals as well as the more formal menu. Each one is noted for 
its own special kind of beer; or a casse-croute (cass-crhoot), 
literally a snack bar. In a café cakes and sandwiches are 
served with drinks, as also at the bistro. The Frenchman re- 
gards his local café as his club and meeting-place. At the rail- 
way stations there are, of course, the buffet (boofay) and 
buvette (beuhvet—young buffet) which serve the same menus to 
which has been added a little coal. 

If you have a flock of small children with you don’t bother to 
try explaining to the waiter what the darlings must eat. 
Simply point, smile your sweetest, and say ‘‘Ah, et pour les 
enfants!’’ (Ah, ai poorr lays ahnfahn!). The French also have 
children, so they will know how to answer this plea. Special, 
Private Warning: Don’t give them milk unless it is boiled; but 
the water is safe. 

A LAsT PERSONAL REQUEST FROM THE EpiTorS: Don’t dis- 
pute bills or haggle over change and tips. For some reason as 
fallacious as the “‘wickedness of Paris” tourists are apparently 
suspicious that they are going to be “‘fleeced” at every turn. 
The result is that they tactlessly demand verification of each 
item on the bill, they meticulously count their change and give 
“small” tips just under 10 per cent. The French never do this: 
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they add the bill, to be sure, and invariably agree as does the 
tourist in the end; they glance at the change, which is invaria- 
bly correct; and they give about 13 or 15 per cent of the bill as a 
tip. The quickest way to “spot” an American tourist is to 
watch him during this procedure. He is always wrong—and 
besides proving himself wrong he arouses, quite naturally and 
justly, the anger of his servers: no man cares to have his honesty 
questioned on every centime. Remember this—and you will 
never be treated rudely nor cheated, as you have heard from 
suspicious, ignorant, and “show-off” tourists. 


81. Cloak-room—Vestiaire (vest-yairh—elided, m.) 
Hat girl or boy. Very much the same all over the world. 
Get by if you can! 


82. Head-waiter—Maitre d’hétel (maitruh-doh-tell—as if it 
were one word) 

If you coo **Bon jour!’’ at him on entering it will save tipping 
him! He is, by the way, the most important person to bluff— 
while the concierge is, of course, the most appreciative to hear 
of it! 

83. Cover (table)—Couvert (coovairh, m.) 

Before the maitre d’hétel has a chance to get the better of you 
by showing how well he talks French, say quickly, ‘‘Un 
couvert, s. v. p.!’’ or if you are two, three, or four, use respec- 
tively ‘‘Deux couverts,’’ *‘Trois,’’ or ‘‘Quatre.” 

84. Over there!—La bas! (Ihabah!—pointing rather petulantly) 

To get out of the draught, or to obtain the table next to that 
pretty girl, refuse the headwaiter’s choice by commanding, 
*‘La bas!’ It is a good idea to say this anyway, even if the 
table you point out is next to a couple of howling deaf aunts, 
for it will assure the staff that you really are a very particular 
Frenchman. 

85. Private room—Salle privée (sal prheevayh) 

You may be offered also a table ‘“‘Au deuxiéme’’ (oh 

duhzyehm) “‘on the second floor.” 


86. Waiter!—Gargon! (GarrSAWN—slight inflection of last 


syllable) 
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Although this is the word for “boy,” don’t be afraid to 
apply it to even a bearded waiter. 

Assistant Waiter—If you are quite sure he is under twelve, 
call him ‘*‘Mon petit’? (Meaning: my little one; pronunciation: 
mawh» puhteeh). Also for young pages, etc. 

87. Wine waiter—Sommelier (soh-maihlyay—quickly) 

This word’s origin is from the word Sommeil (meaning: 
sleep; pronunciation: soh-may): the man who brought the last 
drink, or nightcap, was called the Sommelier. Tip him if you 
have much to drink or frequent the restaurant. 


88. Bill of fare—La carte (lha khart, f.) 
Not that you'll be able to read it anyway! 


89. Cocktail—Cocktail (cawktaihl—curt ending) 
Martini (marhteenee) and Manhattan (manhat-tehn) are 
known in all restaurants. The word for “dry” is sec (sek). 
90. ‘Aqua pura’’—‘‘Chateau de la pompe’’ (shattoh-duh-lha- 
pawmp—very quickly and with a smirk) 
This is a little French joke that will save you from ordering 
wine. 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


Napkin—Serviette (sairvy-yet, f.) 

Plate—Assiette (ass’ yet, f.) 

Glass—Verre (vair, m.) 

Bottle—Bouteille (bootaih, f.) 

Cup—Tasse (tass, f.) 

Pitcher of drinking water—Une carafe d’eau (euh» ca’raff doh) 
Knife—Couteau (cootoh, m.) 

Fork—Fourchette (foorshet, f.) 

Spoon—Cuiller (kwee’yair, f.) 

Meal—Repas (ruhpah, m.) 


Before you continue your gastronomic conquest of France, 
remember that the French are the originators of the table 
@’héte (“set meal) idea. Literally, table d’héte means the 
“table of the host,” and it most certainly will be cheaper than 
the food you order a Ja carte (by the menu). However, the 
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term table d’héte (tahblek dhoat) is used only in big hotels, 
prix fixe (fixed price—pree feex) being the more colloquial 
expression. 

Thus, when the waiter brings you the menu in any but the 
most expensive restaurants, wave it aside and inquire blandly 
‘*Pas de prix fixe?’ (“Is there no fixed price meal?’’) 

Incidentally, prix fixe may also be used when you have mis- 
givings about the variability of a price you have been quoted. 


Seventy-one—Soixante et onze (s’ was’ sahntay awhzze), soixante- 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, quatre-vingts, literally, four 
times twenty—catrukvehn) 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 10 
LUNCHING AND DINING (contd.) 


It is impossible here to list every **Specialité de le maison’? 
(meaning: speciality of the house; pronunciation: spaih’s’ yali- 
taih duh lha maizawhn—very quickly, licking your “‘chops”). 
But if there is one, take it—provided you have been to the bank 
in the morning—for it is the best thing on the menu. In the 
Appendix you will find a list of dishes suitable to “plain home- 
cooking”’ taste, to apoplectic Uncle George’s diet, etc. Usually 
you will be able to make out a few semi-familiar dishes written 
on the carte. 

° 91. Ordinary wine—Vin ordinaire (vehn orhdeenairr—to be said 
as if you were used to better, but what with these hard 
times! . . .) < 

This is the cheapest and most non-committal wine to oiler 
However, tell the waiter whether you want (a) ‘‘vin rouge’’ 
(red wine—“‘roo’j,” as is associated with women) or (b) ‘‘vin 
blanc’? (white wine, apt to be sweeter—‘“‘blahn’’). See next 
number for exactly how much to order. 

92. A bottle—Une bouteille (euhn bootaih) 

(a) A half-bottle—Une demi-bouteille 
(6) A quarter (or small carafe)—Un quart (uhn carrh) 

Of course these expressions must be followed by ‘‘de’’ (“of”’ 
—duh) and the kind of wine you want. Don’t try to pronounce 
the name of the wine—just point to it and say ‘‘Une bouteille’’ 
or ‘*Une demi-bouteille’’; quarters (or carafes) do not come in 
listed wines; only for ‘‘Vin ordinaire’’: the expression being, 
**Un quart de vin ordinaire.”’ 

93. Ice—De Ia glace, s. v. p. (duh-lha glahss—cut it short) 

Being a mellow people, the French are not very interested in 
ice. For your benefit, however, they have some which can be 
obtained gratis by asking very nicely, as above. Naturally 
don’t put it in wine! 
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94, Butter—Du beurre, s. v. p. (deuh bur’r s. v. p.) 

Butter is served with radishes and other hors d’euvres (horr- 
deuhvruk); but if you are a true Englishman, you will want it 
also for bread and potatoes, etc. 


95. How to order: 

There are four expressions of ordering which, if used 
properly, will assure you a place in the maitre d’hotel’s heart, 
viz. : 

(a) First—D’abord (dabbor’rh) 

As it is brusque to say merely ‘*‘Soupe,’’ precede the request 

by a casual ‘*D’abord—de la soupe.”’ 


(b) Following—Ensuite (ahnsweet) 
(c) And then—Et puis (ai p’weeh) 


As you order meat and vegetables. 
(d) What sort of ——-?—Comme——? (come—like the verb) 


This is used to say “for” or “‘as”’ a vegetable and to ask “‘what 
sort of” vegetable they have. For example: ‘‘Comme légume, 
des haricots’? (come laihgeuhm, day harryco) would mean 
“*As a vegetable, some beans”’; while to ask, ‘Comme légume?”’ 
means “‘What sort of vegetable is there?” 


96. Well cooked—Bien cuite (byehx kweet) 

Practically always spoken of meat. (Don’t forget to add 
s. v. p.) (On the contrary, if you’re one of the big boys who 
eat red meat, ask for ‘“‘saignante’’ (sane-yahn’t—literally 
“bloody’’). 


97. Enough!—Ca suffit! (sah seuhfeeh—appreciatively but 
forcefully) 
To prevent the waiter from overdoing it over the plate, the 
table and yourself in his generosity, raise one hand in appre- 
ciative protest and smile ‘*Ca suffit.”’ 


98. Tainted—Infecte! (ehnfect!—with horror!) 

If the waiter is there, say this very sternly but with a sickly 
smile. Otherwise, on the discovery, throw up your hands 
bring them down forcibly on the table like a Colonel proving a 
point, and announce loudly ‘‘Infecte!’’ 
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99. Yes, finished—Oui, terminé (wee, tairmeenayh) 

To be said expansively. Do not use ‘‘fini’’ (ended) unless you 
have finished eating for the rest of your life. The French make 
a hopeful difference between these words. 

100. The bill—L’addition (laddees-yawhn, s. vy. p.)—though 
perhaps this is one time when you don’t have to add 
**s°il vous plait!’ ... 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


Cork—Bouchon (booshawh», m.) 

Corkscrew—Tire-bouchon (tearh-booshawhrz, m.) 

Siphon—Siphon (seefawhx, m.) 

Serve it—Servez-le (sairrvaih-lewk) 

Now—Maintenant (man-tuh-nahn—well elided, quickly) 

Later—Aprés (appraih) 

A little more—Un peu plus, s. v. p. (uhn, peuh pleuh—lips 
pursed) 

Excellent!—Excellent! (ex-say-lahn—quickly and enthusiastic- 
ally) 

Bread—Du pain (deuh pehn) 

Salt—Sel (sehl, m.) 

Pepper—Poivre (pwahvrek, m.) 

Mustard—Moutarde (moohtarhd, f.) 

Luncheon—Déjeuner (dayjuhnaih, m.) 

Dinner—Diner (deenaih, m.) 

Supper—Souper (soohpaih, m.) 

Eighty-one to ninety—Quatre-vingt-un (catruh-vehn-uhn), deux, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, J—quatre vingt-dix (catruk-vehn-deece) 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 11 
A DRINK ON THE BOULEVARD 


The technique of what to do in a café is very simple. For 
example, when you stop at the Café de la Paix take a table on 
the boulevard and simply give your order: one simple expres- 
sion. But at lesser drinking-places stand at the bar and be sure 
to say “‘Bon jour!’’ (see No. 2) to the patron (meaning: pro- 
prietor; pronunciation: pattrawhn). When leaving such a place 
(commonly called bistro—see Introduction to Lesson 9) always 
raise your hat and say very comprehensively and dramatically, 
**Messieurs! Mesdames!’’ (‘‘Gentlemen! Ladies!”—may’s’ yeuh! 
_mayhDAM!) 

101. A drink?—Un verre? (uhn vairr ?) 

Literally meaning “a glass?” this is a good invitation to 
peace if offered casually to objecting visitors in the bistro. 

(Epitors’ Apvice: Avoid fisticuffs at all costs to your pride, 
for you will only be arrested and taken to court—not a bit 
amusing. Similarly, no Frenchman will strike you—the first 
blow being a serious legal offence in France.) 

102. Beer—Biére (byair, f.) 

You never order “‘hiére’’ in a café this way. If you want a 
large glass say, ‘‘Un demi’? (half litre—uhn duhmeeh); for a 
small glass, ‘Un bock’’ (uhn bawhk). 

Don’t bother with any verbs—simply cry ‘‘Un bock!’’ as if 
you were in an awful hurry to get it down before dying. 


103. Brandy, whisky et al.: 
(a) Brandy and soda—Une fine a l’eau (euhn feen ah low) 
(b) Whisky and soda—Un whiskey avec siphon (uhn 
wheeskeeh avvek seefawhn) 
(c) An anis drink—Un ‘‘pernod”’ (uh» painoh) 
Again we hasten to add that this is not an advertisement. 


(Anis is a sort of diluted absinthe.) 
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And if you want a double, say ‘‘Degustation!”’ (daygeuh- 
Stass-yawhn) 


104. A glass of wine (ordinary)—Coup de blanc! (cood blahn!— 
very habituated manner) 
Or, if you prefer red wine, ‘‘Coup de rouge’’ (cood roo’). 
Very French. 


105. Coffee: 


(a) Black—Café nature (caffaih nat-teurh) 
(6) With milk in it—Café créme (caffaih crehm) 
(c) With pitcher of hot milk—Café au lait (caffaih oh laih) 
(d) Chocolate (hot)—Chocolat (shohcohlah) 
106. Cakes: 
Brioche (bree-ohsh); Croissant (crwahsahn); Madeleine 
(madlaihne) 
The most exciting and exotic cakes and pastries can be found 
in France—these are some of the less-sugary ones—think of 
that diet-sheet! 


107. Tobacco: 


(a) Shop—Deébit de tabac (debbeeh duh tabbak, m.) 
(5) Cigarettes—Des cigarettes (day seegahr-ret) 
(c) Cigar—Un cigar (uhx seegahrr) 

(d) Matches—Allumettes (aloo-meht) 

(e) Package—Un paquet (uhx pakkaih) 

Most cafés and bistros sell these supplies. Do not bother to 
complicate yourself with verbs: simply state the name of the 
cigarette you want and number of packets. (Some English and 
American cigarettes are stocked.) ‘‘Pacquet’’ must, of course, 
be followed by ‘‘de’’ (“‘of”’—see No. 92). 


108. Where does one find 
troov-tawh» ?——_) 
As, for example, ‘‘Ou trouve-t-on un débit de tabac?”’ But 
the question will be wasted unless you can persuade your in- 
formant, semaphorically, to direct you with his hands. 
109. Sandwich—Sandwich (sahndweetch, f.) 
Long roll ham sandwiches are served also in cafés. 


2—Ou trouve-t-on——? (00 
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110. It’s how much?—C’est combien? (sayh cawmbyehn?— 
with a large gesture encircling all you’ve bought) 
If you are not sure you are understood, clink those few 
magic-word pieces in your pocket! 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


Bar—Bar (barrh, m.) 

Pipe—Pipe (peep, f.) 

Lighter (for cigarettes)—Briquet iicokoil. m.) 

Sugar—Sucre (sukr#k, m.—let the “‘ruh”’ fall as before) 

Ninety-one to one hundred—Quatre-vingt-onze (catrih-vehn- 
awhuze), 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19—cent (sahn)—see 
Numbers in the Appendix) 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 12 
AMUSEMENTS 


Paris is one of the gayest cities in the world with a great 
variety of amusements, which range from the simple to the 
fantastic. Don’t shirk these lessons, they are designed to help 
you enjoy them. 

111. Games—Jeux (Gju'uh—the “u” is a trifle more sustained 
than in the ordinary “ uh” sound; the “‘j” is, of course, 
very soft) 

(a) Card games—Jeux de cartes (ju’uh duh kahrt) 

All cafés have cards for the use of their patrons. Similarly, 
several other games are supplied on demand, notably chess, 
billiards—billards (beeyarrh), dominoes, and cards. ae 

(5) Chess and draughts—Jeu d’échecs—jeu de Gordes 
(jwuh daihshe— ——duh damm) 

Again at all cafés, particularly the Café de la Régence in 
Paris, a sort of unformulated club where Napoleon used to 
play. 

112. The theatre—Le thé&tre (leh taihaht’r) 

A play is Une piéce de théatre (literally a piece of the theatre 
—euhn p’yess). There are comédies (cohmaihdeeh, f.) and 
drames (drham), and at the Comédie francaise (the famous 
Government subsidized playhouse) are to be seen the classics of 
French drama. 


113. The races—Les courses (laih coor-ce) 

This undoubtedly is the most exciting and quickest way of 
losing money, possessing the great health advantage over in- 
door gambling. See Appendix, No. 23, for list of tracks. 


114. Attractions (ah’ trax’ yawhn) 
(a) Cinema—Le cinéma (leh seenaihmah) 
(b) Revue—Revue (revveuh, f.) 


Usual girl show, but likely to be more clothed. 
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(c) Concert—Concert (cawhxsairh, m.) 

Several very excellent ones in Paris, notably Pasdeloup, 
Conservatoire, Colonne & Lamoureux. And some of the cafés 
for more casual music. 

115. The price—Le tarif (l#h tarif) 

In arranging for payment of entertainment of this sort, the 
Frenchman shows diffidence in using the word ‘‘prix’’, be- 
lieving that the term ‘‘tarif”’ classes him ipso facto as a dignified 
and leisurely pleasure-seeker. 


116. Ushers—Placeuses (plass-sirs) 

The French, being a sagacious and thrifty race, fill their 
theatres instead of their poorhouses with old women who expect 
a tip for showing you to your seat and who are quite happy to 
hold up the performance until they get this pourboire. The 
price of the programme varies. (Programme—prohgramm, m.) 
117. Tea dancing—Thé dansant (tay-dahnsahn) 

For afternoon dancing there are many attractive places in the 
Bois where you can enjoy being outdoors. The procedure is 
the same as for a cabaret (see next lesson). 

118. At the bar—Au bar (oh barrh) 

Bars are very popular in Paris and are found also in all the 
best hotels, the one at the Ritz being particularly noteworthy. 
119. Popular dance hall—Bal musette (bhal mewzette) 

Anyone wishing to see the French working-man at his 
pleasurable best can do no better than to visit a bal musette. 
There are several of these popular dance halls near the Porte 
St. Martin (port sehn martehn) down the Grands Boulevards. 
120. Fires—Robberies—Murders and better—Incendies—Vols 

—Crimes (ehnsahndeeh, f.—vauhle, m.—creehm, m.) 

For this sort of thing look in the local newspaper for the 


most exciting crime of the day and the next day be at the other 
end of town... . 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


Bet—Jeu (juh, m.); verb: Jouer (joohaih) 
Won—Gagné (gan-yaih) 
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Lost—Perdu (pairdeuh) 

Ball—Bal (bhal, m.) 

Cue—Queue (keuh, f.) 

Film—Film (feelm, m.) 

Orchestra—L’ orchestre (lorkestrih) 

Balcony—Balcon (bhalkawhn, m.) 

Box—Loge (lohj, f.) 

Music—Musique (m-yewzeek, f—‘“m-y” naturally as one 
letter) 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 13 
AMUSEMENTS (contd.) 


121. Night Club or Cabaret—Boite-de-nuit (bwhaht-duh-nweeh, 


Very colloquial name for more or less respectable late 
dancing-places. The ‘‘boite’’ (“‘box’’) refers to the size! 


122. Dancing—Au Dancing (oh dahnsingh) 
You can dance in nearly all restaurants and nightclubs 
where you eat after the theatre. 


123. What is the cover charge?—Combien le couvert? (cawm- 
byeh# lek coovairh) 

The salutatory procedure of entering a cabaret is the same 
as for a restaurant, augmented by the insurance policy ‘‘com- 
bien le couvert?’’ which will avert any unpleasantness attendant 
upon settling your /’addition. 

124. Champagne—Champagne (shahmpang, m.) 

You usually have to order at least one bottle either for your- 
self or for the waiter. But keep your eye on the bottle—or you 
will find that six bottles have been opened without your order- 
ing them. There is little chance of outdoing this game if it does 
befall you—so take the first precaution. 


125. And a bottle of vichy!—Et une bouteille de vichy! (aih euhn 
boottaih duk veesheeh) 
This will fool them! The French are very wily: they cut their 
night-life expenses in half by mixing vichy water with the 
champagne when the latter is obligatory. You do the same. 


126. Supper—Souper (soohpaih, m.) 

Entirely unnecessary to order if you will stoop to the vul- 
garity of licking your chops as you enter the cabaret and mur- 
mur something about not being able to eat another thing! 
127. Not bad—Pas mal (pah mal) 


Just before the waiter presents /’addition, look around the 
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place in a superior manner and with a shrug say ‘‘Pas mal.” 
But be sure that he hears you! He may think you are a tight 
Frenchman—or at least a tight Scotsman—with a subsequent 
reduction on the bill. 


128. But, my friend!—Mais, mon ami! (may mowhn ammeeh— 
with a tired sigh) 
In the event of an altercation this will put the other man in 
his place if he is an inferior. 
(EpiTors’ WARNING: Be sure that he is! Head-waiters usually 
are.) 
129. It’s rotten! —C’est mush! (saih muhsh!—with disdain) 
This undoubtedly will fool the head-waiter when he assures 
you that the entertainment is good—and will force his empty 
hand to the next table. 
130. Assassin!—Assassin! (ass-sass-sehn!—through closed 
teeth) 
Just so you’ll know what the taxi-driver called you at 4 a.m. 
when you paid him the exact fare indicated by his metre. The 
correct retort is a large tip and the word ‘‘Bandit!’ (bhandeeh!). 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


Cabaret—Cabaret (cabbahr-raih, m.) 
Open—Ouvert (oohvair) 

Closed—Fermé (fairmaih) 

Relative—Parent (par’rahn—‘‘par”’ as in Paris) 


If you need to be shown the way to go home, “CALL THE 
CONCIERGE!” 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 14 
AMUSEMENTS (contd.) 


131. Are you dancing?—On danse? (ohn dahx’ s—liiterally, ‘‘one 
dances”’) 

If you “sk,” she’ll probably ‘“‘dence.” Anyhow, this is the 
quickest way to find out. Then, for heaven’s sake dance, since 
you can’t talk! 

Furthermore, if she persists in talking, dreamily sigh ‘‘A 
merveille!”” (ah marevaih) meaning, ‘““You dance well!” And 
hope this will flatter her into silence. 

132. Missed!—Raté! (rhataih) 

_ When you miss the last bus or an opportunity to take the 
lovely siren home or, even your chair by several inches, ex- 

claim ‘‘Raté!’’ Likewise, it is a very French way of show- 

ing disapproval of anything, meaning “It was missed by a 

mile!” 

133. Not a red cent left!—Plus le sou! (pleuh luk sue— “‘sue” 

like sister) 

Not very convincing—especially if you have been “‘stuck’’ 
with the bill for a siren’s supper—unless all the pockets are 
emptied in eloquent despair. 

134. To the banquet!—Au festin! (oh fhestehn—accompanied 
by a magnificent “Forward men!” sort of gesture) 

A very French way of saying that you are broke, or drunk, or 
both, and that everything seems in the nature of a celebration 
and every passer-by a welcome guest or bountiful host. 

135. My old one!—Mon vieux! (mowhn v yuh) 

When you finally meet your old friend the concierge after 
weeks or years of absence, say this as you fall into each other’s 
arms. 

136. What a sight!—Quelle horreur! (kell oh’rur) 
You know—that dowager in the pink gown after she has 


had five too many cocktails! 
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137. Between six and seven—Entre six et sept (ahw truh seece 
ai set) 

The French mystery hour, when everyone supposedly is 
rushing between this place and that. Logically enough, it also 
means to be “rushed.”” Beware of anyone who promises to 
meet you then. 


138. Homesickness—Le cafard (luk khafhar) 

It is hard enough to be alone in a big foreign city on, for 
example, your birthday, without putting your hand into your 
pocket only to discover it empty. However, if you can once get 
the cabaret gargon weeping too over the stack of empty 
saucers your thirst has erected you may take your sorrow else- 
where unhindered. Otherwise, let’s hope your overcoat fits the 
patron. 


139. The Fourteenth of July—Le quatorze juillet (luk cattorze 
jweehyai) 

If you will go to the Bastille and take part in the undis- 
ciplined street dancing held there on this occasion, for heaven’s 
sake don’t let your emotions tempt you into singing the “‘Mar- 
seillaise” or giving three long ’rahs for the good ol’ French 
nation. If you must yell something, try ‘‘Liberté! Egalité! 
Fraternité!’’ (Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”—the slogan of 
French democracy which you will see printed on all Govern- 
ment buildings—leebeartaih, ehgaleetaih, fratehrneetaih.) 


140. At (or to) the pawn-shop—Chez ma tante (shaih mha tahx’t 
—literally, this means “‘At my aunt’s’’) 

Since most paths to pleasure have a way of ending abruptly 
at the pawnbroker’s, you had best learn all about them at the 
very beginning. 

This is slang, of course, the legitimate term being ‘‘Mont de 
piété (from the world-famous one by that name in Paris— 
moh deh p’yehtaih). But no matter where you are in France, 
a whispered ‘‘Le mont de piété, s. v. p.’’ to the cabman will 
land you at “‘Uncle’s” doorstep. 


Incidentally, the French pawn-shops are all operated by the 
Government. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


A Parisian cut-throat—Apache (ahpash) 

In case you meet one! 
I have (stood) enough!—J’en ai assez! (j’aha naih ahseh—with 

loaded gun to the forehead, BANG!) 

When the bill comes along! 
‘Forbidden to-——’’—“‘Défense de——”’ (dehfahn’s duh ——) 

There really are just as many written prohibitions in France 
as in any other democratic country. However, the French, 
being very conservative, obey their own ordinances whether a 
policeman stands by or not. So when you see ‘‘Défense de——”’ 
make every effort to decipher what follows—either that or keep 
your hands in your pockets and avoid the vicinity. 

A few of the more likely prohibitions are: 


Défense d’Entrer (dahntraih)—Forbidden to Enter 


—— de Cracher (crashaih) — —— to Spit 

—— de Fumer (feuhmaih) — —— to Smoke aa 

—— de Toucher (twoshaih) — —— to Touch 

— de Marcher sur le Gazon (gahzohn) — —— to Walk 
on the Grass 

—— de Flaner ( filahnaih) — —— to Loiter 


(practically unknown abroad—the sign, that is) 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 15 
HINTS ON ORDERING 


The smart Parisian lunches at 12.30 or 1 and dines any time 
from 7.30 to 10. On first hunger you might think this is a long 
wait between meals, but it has been carefully planned to allow 
for a pleasant chat over a brandy or a cup of tea. There is a 
sound economic reason for the café institution: most French 
business is transacted over a bite of food or, in more obstinate 
cases, over a glass of wine. 

The dinner table is truly the foundation of the home; and the 
French therefore are wise to linger over their meals. You do 
- the same.—(EpDITors’ TIP). 


A Sample Lunch: ds 


141. Appetizers—Des hors d’euvres (days-horr-duhrv#h) 

First, however, you will be accosted by the Sommelier (see 
No. 87). Having ordered your wine, pretend to read the menu 
while you try to think of those few things you know how to 
order. Then say, ‘‘D’abord, des hors d’euvres’’ (dabbor’rh, days 
horr duhvreh). 

142. Eggs—Des eufs —— (days uhf ——) 

Then say, ‘Ensuite, des wufs——’’ (ahnsweet, days uhf 
——). ‘Plat’? (plah) is an easy and good way: fried on one side 
in a casserole. For an “‘omelette,” say ‘‘Une omelette’’ (euhn 
awhmleht) 


143. Meat course—Viande (veehyohnd—like “beyond”’) 

The general term of this course is ‘‘Entrée’’ (ahntraih), but 
you will probably prefer to be more explicit. Having chosen 
something easy like ‘‘rosbif’’ (roast beef—rhozbiff) with 
fried potatoes ‘‘pommes frites’? (puhm freet), order: 
‘Et puis, comme viande—rosbif avec des pommes frites, 
5. v. p.”? (ai pweeh, come veehyohnd—rohzbiff avvek day puhw 


freet). 
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144. Vegetables—Légumes (laihgeuhn) 

The French have a habit of serving the vegetable as a separ- 
ate course. Rather good, too! Ordering, for example, “beans,” 
say: ‘Et comme légume, des haricots”’ (eh come laihgeuhm 
day arryco)—this means “‘string bean” course. 

145. Dessert, Coffee: 

The French usually take cheese for dessert, or fruit, followed 
by coffee. 

(a) Cheese—Fromage (frohmahj—very soft) 

But it will be simpler for you simply to order it by name, as 
“‘Un roquefort”? (uhn rhoke’for’r) or ‘‘Un brie’ (uhn breeh), 
etc. 

(b) Fruit—Fruit (fruhweeh, m.) 

For “fruit salad”—‘‘Des fruits rafraichis’? (day fruhweeh 
ruhfraisheeh). 

(c) Coffee—Café (caffaih, m.) 

But order it as ‘‘Une demi-tasse’’ (small cup—duhmeeh-tass) 
unless you want a pot of it. 


A Sample Dinner: 

Dinner naturally coincides somewhat with luncheon, so that 
we have listed only the changes. Instead of hors d’euvres you 
have oysters in season, or a cocktail, eggs are substituted by 
soup; the entrée remains (and hence is not printed); likewise 
the vegetables; fish is extra; cheese is not usually taken at night, 
so an entremets replaces it—much the same as the English 
“savoury,” if you still have room; and coffee with a liqueur, 
over which you may linger as long as you please. 

146. Oysters—Des huitres (days wheatruh) 

After the usual wine business has gone by, and you have 
made sure there is an “r’’ in the month, order **Une douzaine 
d’huitres’? (euhn doozain d’wheatr#k) or ‘‘Une demi-douzaine 

99 
147. Soup—Potage (pohta’j—soft) 

“Ensuite, un potage——”’ (by name). Or, if you prefer thin 
soup, “‘Consommé”? (cawhnsawmaih). They are very nourishing 
and just the thing if you are a toothless old man! 
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148. Fish—Poisson (pwahssawhz) 

“‘Et puis, comme poisson,”’ pointing to any one of the several 
varieties marked on the menu. Don’t try to pronounce words 
you are not sure of—it only leads to immediate betrayal of 
your ignorance. 


149. **Savoury’’—Entremets (ahxtruhmaih) 

After you have had your meat and vegetables, try an 
omelette with rum on it or other “savoury.” It often takes the 
place of a sweet. 

150. Liqueur—Ligueur (leek ER) 

With or after coffee it is quite pleasant to have a cognac or 
bénédictin et al., which is led to by asking ‘“‘Et comme 
liqueur?’’ In better restaurants the sommelier will come around 
with them, thus saving you the trouble of pronouncing your 
_ choice. 


And if you can’t get food any other way: ““— — ——! 


” 


— 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


PART III 
SIGHTSEEING FRENCH 


16. Around the Town 

17. Around the Town (contd.) 
18. Resorts 

19. Resorts (contd.) 

20. A Night in the Country 
21. Shopping 


LESSON 16 
AROUND THE TOWN 


Through ignorance of those few magic-carpet words neces- 
sary to his transportation from “‘sight” to “‘sight,”’ the ten-day 
visitor is often robbed of all sightseeing initiative. If he gives 
himself over to guides and agencies he has forfeited that keen- 
est of travel pleasures: the discovery of a foreign locale under 
one’s own power. 

Paris is the tourist’s Mecca; and since it includes all sights 
from risqué pictures peddled on the Rue de Rivoli to the glory 
of Notre Dame Cathedral, the expressions necessary to 
- cicerone one’s self around this city naturally comprehend the 
same needs when viewing all of France. 

But Paris and France are not all merely “beautiful sights” : 
there must be outlets for even the touring visitor; allowances 
made for resting his weary feet in which he can amuse himself 
with games; and consideration must be given to the sports 
lovers, who find that climbing up the Are de Triomphe is not 
sufficient exercise; and, almost above all, there must be a 
splendid, patient “‘woman’s page.” But this is not a guide- 
book—and so we have compromised by giving the expressions 
necessary for these activities and by compiling a special Con- 
fidential ‘‘Guide” Summary and a Personal Shopping List in 
the Appendix to this course. 

For the sake of convenience let us start with a first little drive 
around Paris. 


151. Means of transportation: 


(a) Taxi—Taxi (taxeeh) 
Quick, private, cool and not very dangerous! For how to 
hail one see No. 34. 
(b) Victoria—Fiacre (feehakrah—dropping “‘ruh”’) 
A levely way to see Paris if you have the time. To hail one 
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raise your “stove-pipe’ *—for you must be in Old World dress— 
and call quite faintly, “‘Cocher!”’ (coachman—coshay). 
(c) Rented car—Auto en location (ohtoh aha lokah’z’ohn) 

Of course, the ideal way to get about. Any travel agency will 
ee you one, and probably cheaper than you could by your- 
self. 

(d) Bus—Autobus (ohtohbuhss) 

Probably the most effective way to see Paris, since bus routes 
cover every section of the city. A mildly amusing game on the 
way is to bet where you are going, what day you will get back, 
etc. 

(e) Underground—Metro (met-troh) 

The easiest way to get about Paris—but buy a first-class 

ticket in the rush-hour, or you may be crushed to death. 
(f) Aeroplane—A vion (av’ ‘yawhr) 

And of course if you can’t get there quickly enough, there is 
always a plane at Le Bourget (luh bourjaih) or at oe a ‘you 
must go long distances. 


152. Where is ——?—Onu est ? (ooh ai ——?) 
Followed by name of place or possibly even “my wallet!’’ 
Watch eyes and hands for the answer. 


153. It’s to see ——- —C’ est pour voir —— (saih poorr vwarr 
——-) 

As recommended in No. 31, ‘*C’est pour’’ avoids the use of 
verb complications. To say what you wish to see, simply tell 
the driver, “‘C’est pour voir ——”’ adding the name of the 
place. Don’t bother with long explanations, like “Madame 
and I would like to see this beautiful church,” etc. Remember: 
the less you say, the more perfectly you'll say it! And the less 
the French will know you did not say it! 

154. Is it far?—-Near?—C’est loin?—C’est prés (sayh lwehn— 
raih) 

Of Pata it is almost useless to ask any question, for you 
will understand only two or three of the hundred words 
babbled at you. But in this rather important case listen care- 
fully for the word ‘‘oui’’ or ‘‘non’’ (see Lesson 1) in the bom- 
bardment and watch which way the head moves. Failing these, 
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watch the taxi-meter: you will know the answer to your ques- 
tion at the end of the trip! 
155. Just to —— —Jusqu’au —— (jeuhscoh ——) 

But don’t forget to add just to “where” you do want to go, 
or he may drive you ‘‘Jusqu’au matin” (till dawn) thinking 
you'll “sleep it off.” 

Example: ‘‘Jusqu’au bois’? (to the parkside) ‘‘—— Notre 
Dame’? (as far as Notre Dame) 

156. Say, there!—Dites, donc! (deet-dawnk—the final letters 
pronounced faintly) 

To catch anyone’s attention. Very French, much used, and 
without particular reason. 

157. Directions (deerex-yawhn): 
(a) Right—Left—Droite—Gauche (drwaht, f—gohsh, f.) 

In directing used with ‘‘a’’: **A droite.” 

(b) Straight ahead—Tout droit (tooh drwah) 
(c) Opposite—En face (ahxfass) 

(d) Back up!—Reculez! (ruhkeuhlaih) 

(e) Go back!—Retournez! (ruhtoornaih) 

Exclaim this when suddenly you look at the meter and dis- 
cover an astronomic figure. 

(f) Pll tap!—Je cognerai! (juh coin’ yuh’ raih—‘‘coin” as in 
English) 

When he asks you that number or other embarrassing in- 

formation this will stop him, if not satisfy him. 
(g) Stop!—Arrétez! (ah’rhet’ taih) 

To any thief. 

158. A little drive—Un petit tour (uh» puhteeh toorh) 

For a little “circular trip” of no particular direction. If the 
chauffeur looks questioningly at you, as if he at any rate wanted 
to know the limits of the tour or the fatness of your wallet, de- 
fine the order by shrugging ‘‘Oh, un petit tour du bois’ (Bois 
meaning the park—b’wha) or even ‘Aix a& Ghent et retour’? 
(Aix to Ghent and back—aihx ai gehn eh ruhtoor), if you are 
feeling facetious. 


159. Anywhere—N *importe ou (nehaporht ooh—shrugging) 
Again if you really have no destination of your own, and are 
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convinced the driver has honest eyes, this will do very nicely. 
You might add a time limit as ‘‘Pour une demi-heure”’ (For a 
half hour—poorr euhn d’meeh’er), etc. 


160. Drive along (the banks) (of the river—Allongez (les quais)— 
(ahlawhajaih leh kaih) 

A particularly charming drive for the first day. In Paris the 
‘*quais’’ mean strictly the banks of the Seine—but you must 
specify which bank—‘‘droite’’ or ‘‘gauche’’ (see No. 157(a)). 
To follow the boulevards say ‘‘Allongez les boulevards’? 
(ahlawhxjaih leh boolvarrh). 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


Class—Classe (clahss, f.) 

Simply say ‘‘Premier’’ or ‘‘Deuxiéme’’ (pruhmyaih duhz’- 
yeh) when asking for your ticket on the underground lines. 
The buses (and river boats) operate by sections, two of which 
will probably be enough. Simply say, therefore, ‘**Deux 
sections’? (duh sexyawhn, f.) 

Street—Rue (rhoo, f.) 

Boulevard—Boulevard (boolvarrh, m.) 
Avenue—l’A venue (l’avveneuh, f.) 

Place—Place (plhass, f.) 

Square—Square (skwarrh, m.) or Place (plhass, f.) 
River—Riviére (reevyairh, f.) 
Little—Petit—Petite (puhteeh, m.—puhteet, f.) 
Big—Grand—Grande (grahn, m.—grahwx d, f.) 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 17 
AROUND THE TOWN (contd.) 


161. Is Mr. there?—Est-ce que Monsieur —— est la? 
(eskah miss-yuh aih lha?) 
When calling a friend on the telephone or at his residence use 
this question, substituting, naturally, the correct title. 


162. I’ll leave a word—Je Jaisserai un mot (juh lessairhraih uhn 
moh—quickly) 

To leave a message in case your friend is out. If you are 
afraid of this complication, simply write a note on your card 
_and hand it to the servant with the instruction ‘“‘s’il vous 
plait——”’ 

163. It’s Mr. —— —De la part de Monsieur —— (duh-lha 
parrh duh ——) 

When you call you will be asked “‘on whose part’ you are 
requesting to see your friend. Give this answer plus your name 
if you are friends, but someone else’s if you are not. 


164. I'll come back—Je reviendrai (juh ruhv-yandraih—quickly) 
Looking at your watch will help carry it through. 


165.1 should worry!—Je m’en fou! (juh mahn fooh—very 
quickly) 

Whenever you get drawn into an argument simply interpolate 
this, shrugging the while and looking very bored. You will need 
it as a protection against guides and argumentative taxi-drivers. 
It is more polite to repeat it at least eight times before walking 
away. 

166. Beat it!—Fiches-moi la paix! (feesh-mwah lha pay—hissed) 

The most effective way verbally to kick annoyers. 


167. So much the worse (better)—TZant pis (mieux)—(tahn peeh 
—m_-yeuh) 
Very French observations: when you witness a death, com- 
ment ‘‘Tant pis’? and when you attend a birth comment 
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“‘Tant mieux’’—unless your philosophy calls for the reverse 
order. Both said with a slight shrug, to betray no emotion 
whatsoever. 


168. Newspaper—Journal (joorhnal, m.) 

If you hold a French newspaper in front of you in public you 
will probably pass for a Frenchman. Any paper will do for this 
disguise. You buy it at a ‘‘kiosque’’ (kee-ohsk). To get British 
papers, help yourself if you see them and, if not, ask, ‘‘Des 
journaux anglais?’’ (daih joohnoh onglay?) 

169. English stenographer?—Avez-vous un dactylo anglais? 
(avvaih-vooh uhx dact-teeloh onglay?) 
T.B.M.’s SOS! 


170. Chemist—Pharmacie (farmarsee, m.) 
For those indispensible headache/indigestion tablets, just 
_ask for ‘‘les comprimés’’ (lay cumpreenay), pointing to the 
affected part and groaning. 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


Charming!—Charmant! (sharhmahn—thapsodically) 
Magazine—Revue (revveuh, f.) 

No kidding!—Sans blague! (sahn blahgg !—very wisely) 
Policeman—A gent (ajahn,—soft “‘j’” of course) 
Bootblack—Cireur (seehrur, m.) 

To shine—Cirer (seehraih) 

Visiting card—(Une) carte de visite (carrht-duh-veeseet) 

The manager—Monsieur le directeur (miss-yeuh luk deerecturh) 


And if you have any business needs—the concierge will help 
you! 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 18 
RESORTS 


With good reason are the French resorts considered incom- 
parable. To begin with, France itself is prodigally supplied 
with inviting seashores and panoramic mountains—all readily 
accessible from the capital. In the second place, the Frenchman 
is a past master in the creation of costly divertissements—for 
the visitor. 

Ata French resort anything from a bullfight (without horses) 
to a Mediterranean sunset may be seen, and the activities are 
bounded by such extremes as deep-sea bathing and gambling 

‘with members of the reigning families. 

Furthermore, although the Frenchman usually goes to a big 
resort either (a) to give his best girl a good time or (d) to strike 
up there an acquaintance with someone else’s best girl sans 
chaperon,* the visitor is not advised to do either unless he can 
recite backward this entire course. 


171. Le casino (luk khazeeno) 

Nominally, Je casino is the amusement headquarters of a 
French resort, whether large or small, in the mountains or by 
the sea. In the Casino are to be found gaming-rooms, dancing, 
a good bar, restaurants, pleasurable lounging to concert music, 
an occasional theatrical performance, and, on special nights, a 
cabaret show. 

The French, being very patriotic, usually allow their Govern- 
ment to run Je casino when it automatically becomes Le 
Casino Municipal. However, in the case of very fashionable 
resorts, there may be several Casinos, only one of which is 
“Municipal.” The chief difference being one of evening clothes 
and price: France is still a democracy! 

172. Entrance card—Carte d’Entrée (khart dahntray, f.) 
At le casino reception desk you must present your passport 


* French for ‘‘on her own.” 
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and pay the entrance fee which varies according to the chic of 
the resort. This will include access to the bar, dance floor and 
so forth; but, if you have made up your mind to gamble, you 
may as well ask in the beginning for ‘‘Une carte d’entrée, salle 
de jeu, s. v. p.”? (“the gaming-room, please”—sal duh juh), 
since it will include admission to the other amusements as well. 
Your passport or identity card will be required. 


173. Games of Chance: 


(a) Baccarat (backarah, m.) 

Considered, in France, the fairest game. The visitor had 
best remember that should he slip while crossing the baccarat 
room and say ‘‘Banco!’’ (bhanco) instead of ““Damn!”’ he will 
find himself shoved into a seat and dealt three cards which 
either will ruin him or make his fortune—until the next three 
cards. 

(5) Roulette (roolet, f.) 

Monte Carlo has the best-known roulette tables in the world. 
There is a wheel and a little ball, and the beginner had best 
confine himself to rouge (red—roo’j) and noir (black—n’whar) 
or pair (even—pear) and impair (odd—ehxpear), until he has 
lost enough that way to know something about the game. 

(c) Boule (bool, f.) 

A simplified roulette, amusing to watch, and not very expen- 
sive to play. Tables devoted to this game are to be found in all 
French Casinos, 

(d) Trente et quarante (Thirty and Forty—tronte-ai- 
carahxt) 

This is the professionals’ game. 


(Epitors’ Note: An intricate and rather unsatisfactory way 
of losing your money.) 


174, Chip-handler—Croupier (croop’yeh, m.) 

Next to the barman, the most important personage in a 
French casino: between them they ruin more people than Wall 
Street. Furthermore, it is a position of great trust, and in 
Monte Carlo the foremost profession. Le croupier is well paid, 


too, it being customary to give him a small portion of every 
coup (killing—coo, m.) made. 
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175. What luck!—Quelle veine! (kell vane, f.) 

This is the sort of thing your neighbour will exclaim when 
you make a big coup. You must do the same for him. Thus 
there is no hard feeling. But beware of the lovely blondes who 
stand behind you and say this more than once. 

En veine (ahn vane) is to be “in luck”: while Pas de chance 
(pah duh chaw’ss) means “no luck.” 


176. Festive occasion—Un gala (uh» ghalah) 

Every so often Je casino will proclaim ‘‘Une soirée de gala’ 
(evening of festivity—uhn swhareh duh ghalah). Prices are 
boosted 100 per cent, and champagne must be ordered with 
supper. 


177. Evening clothes obligatory—Smoking de rigueur (smokeeng 
duh reeg’ er) 

In the more fashionable Casinos, as in the better class of 
cabarets, tourist tweeds simply won’t do on the dance floor. 
The visitor will find it cheaper in the end to buy a dinner 
jacket than to spend all his time in the gaming-rooms or at the 
bar. 


178. One of the blondes that gentlemen prefer—Poule de luxe 
(pool duh lewx—literally, a “‘chicken of luxury’’) 

Since the patrons don’t discourage them, you mustn’t expect 
the Casino to do so. 


179. Just an old habit!—Une vieille habitude! (euha v’yeh 
ahbeetood) 

A very French way of excusing any of your little eccentrici- 
ties, such as breaking glasses at Je casino bar or riding the 
chasseur’s bicycle. Just exclaim, ‘‘Oui, une vieille habitude!’’— 
and all will be forgiven. 


180. Silence!—Chut! (ssh’ewt—with a mysterious wink) 
This should be used as you tiptoe past the Casino doorman 
with an unpaid bar-check in your pocket., 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


Club—Club (klewh’b, m.) 
Golf—Golf (gulf, m.) 
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Caddie—Chasseur (shass’er, m.) 

Sea—Mer (mare, f.) 

Rocks!—Rocher! (rhushay !—very alarmed, and reaching for a 
life-preserver) 

Bullfight—Course de taureaux (coor’s duh toro—and keep out 
of the ring!) 

Sail boat—Bateau a voile (bhatow ah v’woll, m.) 

Tennis (or golf) match—Match de tennis (match duh ten’neice) 

Small boat—Canot (cannoh, m.) 

To Row—Ramer (rhammay) 

Locker (safe)—Coffre-fort (cuff’r-forrh, m.)—“The Manage- 
ment will not be responsible ” etc! 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 19 
RESORTS (contd.) 


181. The beach—La plage (lha plah’j) 

Eventually, after colouring his nose at le casino bar, the 
visitor will wish to brown it upon the golden sand of la 
plage. 

182. A sea bath—Un bain de mer (uhn beh» duh mare) 

First, find an attendant—he will be at the bathing pavillon 
desk or carrying a pail of salt water if there are beach cabins— 
and recite your needs: 

(a) A bath-house—Une cabine (euhn kabean)—s. v. p. is 
understood to be added. 

(5) Bathing-suit—Un costume de bain (uhn custoom duh 
behn) 

(c) Wrapper—Peignoir (payn’whar, m.)—on many French 
beaches the bathrobe will save you from getting 
over-cooked in the sun. 

(d) Towels—Des serviettes (deh sairvy-yet, f.) 

(e) Comme un boxeur (come uhxz bux’ er)—to be said as you 
indicate your breadth of shoulder. Since it 
means “Like a prize-fighter,”’ this little joke may 
get you a suit a size and half too large—but there 
are worse fates! 


183. The esplanade—La promenade (Iha prum’nahd) 

On his way down to the beach of a sunny morning the visitor 
must remember on no account to stop, even to light a cigarette, 
under penalty of immediate mobbing at the hands of countless 
little flower-girls (vendeuses de fleurs—vahn' ders duh fler) who 
will know him for a tourist. Farther along there will be chairs 
invitingly placed to front the sea. But should he sink into one, 
an ancient crone will materialize from nowhere and jabber at 
him. It is only the garde chaise (chair guardian—ghar’d shaise) 
plying her municipal trade, and the few sous she demands 
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should be doled out to her, one at a time, until she stops talking 
and goes away. These chairs are rented by the hour, day, or 
afternoon—and nothing back if it rains! 


184. The beach café—La potiniére (lha puteenyair) 

Whether you swim or not, this will be the place to get that 
“pick me up” before lunch. If there are several near the beach 
it will be the most fashionable one. The word potin (putehn), 
from which it derives, means noise, hence. gossip, hence 
“‘gossipery.”” 

185. To play ——?—Pour faire du ——?(poorr fair deuh ——) 

Just add to the above the name of the sport you wish in- 
formation about. Thus: ‘‘Pour faire du tennis, s. v. p.’” if re- 
peated a sufficient number of times to a sufficient number of 
persons will land you on the courts, racket in hand. And, re- 
member! the French are particularly critical of this game! 

Furthermore, by substituting une for du, the above idiom 
has the sense of “‘make”’ rather than “play,” viz., ‘‘Faire une 
promenade’’ means to “take a walk.” 


186. Just strolling!—Je me proméne! (juh muh pruhmen—with 
an aggrieved shrug) 

For when you finally are discovered without a ticket at the 
championship tennis match. 


187. Flower battle—Bataille de fleurs (bha’ tie duh fier, f.) 

What the gala is to the casino, Ja bataille de fleurs is to the 
resort itself: Prices and a grandstand along the esplanade are 
raised; scores of flower-decked floats are built for the occasion 
and thousands of tiny bunches of flowers are flung at them as 
they move by the cheering throngs. After the floats’ second 
turn past the grandstand, the flower missives are fairly ex- 
hausted and must be retrieved from the ground; after their 
fifth time around these same flowers are a menace to human 
life. Nice has the most famous of these battles. 


188. For you!—Pour vous! (poorr vhoo—said with a handful of 
flowers and a flourish of the hat) 
A very French way of attracting her attention as she is 
“floated” by you for the second time. 
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189. Bicycles for rent?—Location de bicyclette? (lokah’z’ohn 
duh beeseeclet?) 

The French are ardent cyclists, and absolutely no disgrace 
attaches to the art of pedalling in public, no matter what your 
age or affluence or costume. Anyway, once you get over the 
feeling that people will point at you in the street if you ride one 
you will find it an excellent way to see the neighbouring country- 
side while at a resort. 

This question at any garage will secure you a bicycle there, or 
close at hand. 


190. What a whopper!—Quelle histoire! (kell east’-wha’r— 
indignantly) 

You had best begin by using this on the cocher (cabby— 
coshay) when he points to the three hours registered on his 
watch instead of the hour and a quarter you have had him. 
‘Then, once you have got the swing of it, you will find it useful 
and very, very French. 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


Racket—Raquette (rhakket, f.) 

Clips (for bicycling)—Des pinces (day pehuss) 

Wet—Mouillé (mooh’yeh) 

Dry—Sec (sek)—to get your bathing-suit dried say, ‘*Séchez- 
¢a, s. v. p.’” (seshaih-sah) 

The mountains—Les montagnes (lay mohntahng) 

The lake—Le lac (l#k lack) 

To fish—Pécher (payshay) 

Pathway—Chemin (sh’mehn, m.) 

The coasts—Les cétes (lay coat)—Unlike the old Gaul, France 
is not divided into three parts, but into a dozen coasts, of 
which the most important are: 

(a) La Céte d’Azur (lha coat dahzoor)—The Azure Coast, 
the Riviera from Marseilles to the Italian border. 

(b) La Céte d’Or (dhoar)—The Golden Coast, the wine 
country through Burgundy. 

(c) La Céte d’Argent (dharghant)—The Silver Coast, the 
Basque country up to the Spanish frontier. 
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(d) La Céte d’ Emeraude (dhemro’d)—The Emerald Coast, 
the Breton shoreline. 
A forest—Une forét (euhx fhoraih) 
The square—La place (lha plhass) 
In the mountains Ja plage becomes automatically la 
place where people assemble in much the same manner as 
at the beach, but where sunburn must stop at the collar 


line and swimming is confined to a sulphur bath in the 
thermal station across the way. 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 20 
A NIGHT IN THE COUNTRY 


A quaint comfortable old inn, a good dinner, and a bottle of 
the best. . . . What ten-day visitor has never dreamt of a night 
in rural France under these happy conditions? And it is all 
there to be had, whether you elect to find it afoot, on a bicycle 
by motor, or by just “bumming”’ your way—though the latter 
is not recommended, since the French trains afford almost no 
purchase to “‘free-ride”’ artists. 

However, if you are really down and out it is suggested that 
before starting out you buy some “‘Songs of the Paris Quarters” 
' and, from a point of vantage in some village square, sing a few 
of them. The natives, convulsed at your pronunciation, will 
not fail to shower you with francs and other things until both 
you and they have had enough. 


191. The road for 
poorr ——/?) 

The name of your destination must be added or at least 
pointed to on the ready map. Watch their face and hands for 
the answer. 

192. What is there to see here?—Qu’ y’a-t-il a voir ici? (kuh yha 
teel ah yvwhire eesee?—this can’t be made easier, so 
don’t make it any harder) 

To piece together the answer, not only every inch of your 
interlocutor must be watched sharply but you must listen for 
such tell-tale hints as cathédrale (cataydrhal), ruine (ruh’ ween), 
and rien (nothing—ree’ yehn) 

193. Lost!—Egaré! (aihgaraih !) 

This is what comes of not taking the concierge along! 


194. The next town, please?—La prochaine ville, s. v. p.? (tha 


prushain veel?) 
Add ‘‘A combien d’ici?’’ (ah cawmbyehn d’eesee), meaning 
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“How many (kilometres is understood) from here?” When you 
get the answer, or see that there is no hope of getting it, you 
will probably want to know if there is a hotel at the next town. 
Try, ‘‘Y’a-t-il un hétel Ia?’’ (Is there a hotel there ?—yha’ tee 
uhn otell lha?) 


195. We are —— —Nous sommes (noo sum ——) 

After a preliminary ‘‘Bon jour, monsieur!’’ to the innkeeper, 
this supplemented by the number in your party should be said 
by way of advertising your intention of spending the night. 
Thus, ‘‘Nous sommes six’? (“‘we are six”)—the “jolly good 
fellow”’ part of it will be taken for granted. 

Thereafter you may trust mine host to make the proper dis- 
position of you after such formalities as ‘‘Combien la 
chambre?” and ‘‘Rien de moins cher?’’ (“Nothing cheaper ?”— 
reeyehn duh mwehn share) are over with. 

‘Comme chambre?’ (“In the way of rooms ?’—come sham- 
br#k) is another good French method of opening the question 
of a night’s lodging. 


196. We come from —— —On vient de 

Just in case anyone in authority happens to ask you. But 
be sure to give the name of the last place visited, as “‘Paris” 
alone might arouse suspicion that you were a foreigner. 


197. Until next time!—A Ja prochaine fois! (ah lha prushain 
JS’ wha—“wha”’ always as in ‘“‘What the h——1’’) 
This is to be said to the host at parting just to show that you 
bear him no illwill for the argument over that matter of a 
broken coffee-pot. 


198. Let’s dine first!—Dinons d’abord! (deenohn dabbor’rh) 
A good way to postpone all discussion as to rooms and prices, 


to say nothing of gaining everyone’s respect for you as a man of 
fine sensibilities. 


199. Speciality of the locality—Specialité du pays (spaih’s’yalitaih 
deuh pay’eeh) 

Every important section of rural France boasts some par- 

ticular dish of rare merit. Thus, one village may be famous for 


(ohn v’yehn duh 
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the size and quality of its snails (escargot—eskhargoh), another 
for its cheese or wines, and still another for the truffles it cooks 
into the chicken. 

“‘Quelque specialité du pays, s. v. p.”? (some—kellkuh) in the 
innkeeper’s ear will be sure to get you something gastronomic- 
ally original, which it will then be your duty to analyse for your- 
self. 


200. A lift, please!—Un bout de chemin, s. v. p.! (uhn booh duh 
sh’meha, s. v. p.!) 
After stopping somebody’s car in whatever manner seems 
best to you, lift the hat well from off the head and murmur this 
with a tired gesture in the general direction of Paris. 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


' Yes, on foot—Oui, a pied (wee, ah p’yeh) 

There will probably be no need to tell anyone that you are 
on a walking tour, unless, that is, you wear a frock-coat and 
top-hat upon such occasions. 

Inn—Auberge (oh’bear’j, f.) 

Village—Village (veela’j, m.) 

The host (of an Inn)—L’hé6te (lhoat) 

Tavern— Taverne (t’havairhn, f.) 

The roadside—Le bord de la route (luk bhor d’lha rhoot) 
A peasant—Un paysan (uhn pay’ zahn) 

A peasant woman—Une paysanne (euhn pay’zan) 

To rest myself—Pour me reposer (poorr muh ruhpohzaih) 

An excuse for collapsing anywhere along the way. If there 
are several of you, use nous (us—nooh) instead of me (me— 
muh). 

And if you get really stuck somewhere, “wire for the con- 
cierge!”” 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 21 
SHOPPING 


It is impossible here to list more than the most general shop- 
ping expressions, since the words naturally vary so much with 
the need. Obviously it would be a waste of time for you to 
learn to say, “I want a nice big safety-pin” when you require 
only a shave—unless, of course, you really wanted to pin up 
your beard like that lovely old rabbi who—— 

But in the Appendix under Personal Shopping List we have 
compiled a summary of wearing apparel. In general, when 
asking for these articles the expressions listed will solve the in- 

‘ troductory talk. 


Preliminaries: i 
The approach to the shop, the announcement of a desire to 
buy, the request to see the article, and the inevitable question 
of price have already been given. They are reiterated here, but 
without pronunciation: 
(a) Bon jour (see No. 2) 
(b) C’est pour (see No. 31) 
(c) Combien? (see No. 38) 
(d) Le prix? (see No. 44) 
(e) Faites voir, s. v. p. (see No. 46) 
201. Cheaper, please—Moins cher (mwehn share) 
A good idea to say this on principle, even if you don’t under- 
stand the price mentioned. 
202. Better quality—Meilleure qualité (may-yerh kaleetaih) 
Carry it off rather grandly with an “Oh” and an impatient 
toss of the hand. But don’t let them charge you for doing 
it! 
203. I want to try it on—Je veux essayer (juh vuhz ess-saih-yaih) 
With a warning glance designed to threaten, ‘Now if this 


doesn’t fit——!” 
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“Je veux essayer!” 
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204. It’s too small (big)—C’est trop petit (grand) (saih troh 
puhteeh—grahx) 
Demonstrating the point either by pressing your hands to- 
gether or by opening them in a large manner; both with nega- 
tive head wagging. 


205. Good!—I’ll take that—Bon! ¢a va (bawhn! sah vah) 
Shoving the article towards the salesman. 


206. Is that all you have?—C’est tout-ce que vous avez? (saih 
tooska voos-avvaih?—all these words have been given 
before) 

Raising your hand towards the stock shelves with a depre- 
cating sweep. 

207. No, I’m sorry—Je regrette (juh raihgreht) 

As you steal silently away. 


208. Wrap that up, please!—Enveloppez-moi ga, s. v. p.l 
(ahnvlohpaih-mwah sah, s. y. p.!) 
209. Send it—Livrez-ca, s. v. p. (leevrayh-sah—see No. 68) 
Followed by your name—nom (see Lesson 2)—and address— 
adresse (see Lesson 7); though it will be easier to write it your- 
self. 
210. They’ll pay you at the hotel (C.O.D.)—On vous payera a 
P’hétel (awhn vooh paihair-ah ah lotell) 
Say this quickly and leave at once before they have time to 
object. 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


What for?—Pourquoi? (poor-kwah) 
Size—Taille (tigh, f.) 

As the French sizes are different from British you will do 
best by trying things on. 
Bargains!—Réclame! (raihclamm)—Solde! (sohld)—Occasion! 

(ohcaz-yawhr) 

For WomEN ONLY: Whenever you see any of these signs, 
run! Call your friends! And enjoy a real “home” bargain-sale 
scrimmage! 
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Salesman (woman)—Vendeur (vahndER)—Vendeuse (vahndirs) 
—‘“‘irs” as in “‘sirs’’) 
Today, without fail—Sans faute, aujourd’hui (sahn foh-t, oh- 


joor-dweeh) 
Other colours—D’ autres couleurs (dotrwk coolER) 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


PART IV 
TRAVELLING FRENCH 
22. Round Trips 


23. En Route 
24. Motoring 


Hy 


LESSON 22 
ROUND TRIPS 


Going to France used to consist simply of spending a couple 
of weeks in Paris; but now the Montmartre lights and the 
Riviera horizon have been widened to include the entire coun- 
try. Today there is no town in France, however small, that has 
not sheltered an Englishman at one time or another; and surely 
there is not a concierge who never has pinned an American 
dollar to his bemedalled chest. 

But because the average visitor does not speak the language, 
he seeks the big resorts; while the quaint pages of history must 
be read atop a tourist char-a-banc lest he embarrass himself in 
the petits-pays where he is not understood. 

But he is wrong! The point he overlooks is that he does not 
have to talk in any language. And everyone will be the happier 
for it—except possibly himself. Just a few official words to the 
trainman and a few pertinent questions along the motor-paths 
—and he can go anywhere without the fear of continually being 
“discovered.” 

“Where to go”’ is, of course, too complex a matter here to 
admit of more than illustrative hints to the effect that Provence 
and the Riviera are nice in winter—though you needn’t trouble 
to bring your bathing-suit—that the Basque country cannot be 
rivalled in the autumn—incidentally, you’ll love the Basques 
who rather look down on the rest of France; that the Breton 
coast is just the place for a midsummer night’s dream; and that 
in the spring—if you can’t be in Paris itself, that is—walk, 
bicycle, or steal rides, if you must, through the chateau country 
along the Loire River. 

However, if you are willing to join our “see France in 
silence party,” learn to pronounce the few following expres- 
sions like a professional; and then turn to the Confidential 
“Guide” Summary in the Appendix for where to say this 
much! 
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211. A ticket for —— —Un billet pour 


(uhn beeyah poorr 


Your destination must be added, of course, or pointed to on 
the map. Unless you say otherwise, you will be handed a 
seconde classe (second class—s’gohn’d clahss) ticket. The 
difference between second and first is chiefly a matter of post- 
card views above the seats and, oh, yes, the seat-covers are of a 
lighter (hence cleaner) colour. 

For night travel, first class is sincerely recommended: But 
during the day second will be found quite as comfortable as 
our own day coaches. 

Thus, in ordering a ticket, simply use ‘‘Un billet pour ar 
(with destination added) plus the word premiére (first—pruh- 
myaih) or seconde classe is understood. 

For real sleeping-car accommodation, /es wagons-lits (Pull- 
man Co.—vagohu-lee) provides two types of sleeping accom- 
modation if you have a first-class ticket and pay them a rous- 
ing supplement, viz., couchettes (cooshet), four to the regula- 
tion-sized compartment and into which one rolls more or less 
fully clothed; and Un lit-salon (lee-sahlohx), which includes an 
upper, a lower, and a washroom. 


212. Seat reserved—Place retenue (plhass ruh’ t’neuh) 

The French cars are divided into compartments holding six 
or eight persons, the seats in which can be reserved if you are 
travelling first or second class. You are advised to have the 
concierge or an agency do this for you. 

A distrustful ‘*C’est pas retenue?’’ (“‘This is not reserved ?”— 
Say pah ruh’t’neuh) as you sink upon someone’s artfully piled 
luggage will help clear a place for you. 


213. Time-table—Un horaire (euhx ohrair) 

And just about as difficult to make head or tail of as any- 
where else. They can be purchased at any kiosque along the 
boulevards, and you must add the road you intend travelling 
by or, at least, the name of your destination, viz., ‘‘Un horaire, 
P.L.M.”’ (Paris-Lyon—Méditerranée—pay-ell-em). 

214. A round trip—Un aller et retour (uhn alleh ai ruhtoor— 
literally, a go and return) 
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It’s a long road that has no returning—and if you play bac- 
carat it may save your walking back! 

215. What platform?—Quelle voie, s. v. p.? (kell v wha—wha as 
though you started to say ““What the h——1’’) 

Simply listen for the number in the answer. 

216. Restaurant car—Wagon-restaurant (vagohn rhestoh-rahnt, 
m.) 

All the long-distance trains take one along, and the meals 
served prix fixe cannot be bettered. It is safest, when boarding 
the train, to ask for the premier service (first service—pruh- 
myaih sairveece) of the restaurant attendant always on the 
platform by his car. There are usually two services. 


217. Bundles (baggage, etc.) —Des colis (day cullee—same sound 
as “gully’’) 

A term comprehending any package smaller than a trunk 
and heavier than a bread-and-butter letter. 

If you happen to have any colis too big to be wedged on to 
the rack above your head in the compartment, imperiously 
point to the offending piece and say to the porter, ‘‘Pour 
expédier par le train!’ (“to send by the train!” poorr expay’- 
d’yeh phar lek trehn) and follow him to the luggage-room, 
where they will weigh your parcel. Look interested and, then, 
to be safe, make them repeat the excess charge several times 
before disbursing. The same procedure holds good for a trunk 
(malle—mhal, f.), which it is not unwise to assurer (insure— 
aseuhreh) for a few francs before committing it to their care. 

There are two express services run by the Government, viz.: 

(a) La grande vitesse—(Iha grahn’d veetess)—literally, 
“great speed.” 

Luggage sent by this service will certainly reach you if you 
stay long enough in one place. 

(b) La petite vitesse—(lha puhteet veetess)—literally, “little 
speed.” 

Much cheaper, and be sure to fill in the form with the name 
of your grandchildren, whether you have any yet or not. 


218. Pillow and blanket—Oreiller et couverture (orraih-yaih-ai 
coohvairteuhr, f.) 
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The French generally economize on their night travelling and 
make their first- or second-class compartment nocturnally quite 
habitable by the hiring of pillow and blanket at one of the plat- 
form pushcarts before leaving. 


219. Platform ticket—Billet de barriére (beeyah duh bhareeyair) 

The usual small charge to see your friends off abroad: the 
theory being that the Government will get that much out of you 
anyway if you manage to steal a ride. 


220. All aboard!—En voiture! (ahn vwatteur) 

This is not for you to say or reason why—just jump on the 
train, preferably your train, though any train will do: at all 
costs obey the order, even though it often only means “you will 
be more comfortable in your own compartment than on the 
platform.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


Is it a through train?—C’est direct? (saih deeh-rect) 
The departure—Le départ (luk dehpar’rh) 

The arrival—L’arrivée (lha’r’reevaih, f.) 
Delay—Retard (ruhtarrh, m.) 

It is late—C’est en retard (saih tah» ruhtarrh) 
Fast train—Rapide (rhappeed) 

Express train—express (expraihs) 
Local train—Omnibus (uhmneebeuhs) 

When you see “Omnibus” listed, don’t think you are going 
to have a pleasant motor trip. In French railway terms it 
means a very dirty local train. 

Station (on the road)—Arrét (ar’reht, m.) 
Ticket window—Le guichet (luk geeshay—‘g” hard as in 


Compartment—Compartiment (cohxparhteemahn, f.) 
Tracks—Les rails (leh r’rye) 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 23 
EN ROUTE 


One of the foremost things to remember while en route is 
that the French love being cosy to such an extent that they 
hermetically seal themselves into their compartments on the 
train both night and day. A fair amount of coal dust is thus 
avoided, and probably a few colds in the head; but unless you 
have been inured to airless rooms since childhood you will find 
this condition trying. 

The following courses of relief are suggested: (a) convinced 
that you are in for an airless night, you may begin to cough, 
- feebly at first, then with increasing volume, tapping your chest 
at the end of each spasm and plaintively murmuring ‘‘Malade! 
MALADE!”? (“Sick! SICK!”—mhalahd); (b) if they remain, 
while pretending to get your bag down from the rack break all 
the windows. 

Thus, having touched lightly on how to keep alive in 
a compartment full of Frenchmen, let us contiuue the 
journey. 

221. To the station —— —A Ja gare —— (ah lha ghar’r) 

When the porter stands talking with the taxi-driver about the 
distant lands to which the travellers go, the porter just slightly 
in awe of the other because he actually carries the mysterious 
visitor and curious stranger to the station, go out into the night, 
slip a franc to the porter, cry ‘‘A Ja gare!’’ and slam the door 
on yourself with mysterious haste. This is half the fun of tra- 
velling—so don’t fail to get the procedure correct! 


222. The train for —— —Le train pour —— (luh trehn poorr) 
In big stations this is too vague by itself, so add the name of 
your destination or point to it on your ticket. 


223. The conductor—M. le garde (luk ghar’d) 
A pleasant smile, an adroit tip, and a murmured “Un com- 
partiment de libre?’ (A free compartment ?—leeb’r) to him 
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will secure you one to yourself, if the train is not crowded 
beyond reason. 


224. To change for ——- —La correspondance pour 
kho-res-spohn-dahus poorr) 

Going, for example, to the Riviera you may have to change 
at Marseilles unless you take a through carriage. Hence, add 
the name of the destination to this question. It may be asked 
not more than four times of each person on the train. 


(lha 


225. Extra fare—Supplément (sue’play’mahn, m.) 

When eventually you get caught riding in a first-class carriage 
on a second-class ticket, the thing to do is to say, ‘‘Combien 
le supplément?’’ before the conductor gets in a word—and reach 
for your wallet. 


226. No, but ——!—Non, mais ——! (nho’r’mayh—run to- 
gether and very guttural) 
This aggrieved protest against things in general should be 
sputtered many times in succession. It is very French, and if 
you do not use it over the window question they will. 


227. What time does one arrive at 2—A quelle heure 
arrive-t-on a@ ——? (ah kell er ahr’reeve tohn ah—we 
apologize for this one, but refuse to shorten it) 

This is usually the favourite question en route, as is “When 
do we eat?” on arrival. Hold out your watch so you won’t 
have to listen for the answer. Remember: don’t ask questions 
whose replies you won’t be able to understand! 


228. How much of a wait?—Combien d’attente? (cawmbyehn 
dhatahn’ t) 

The watch again! It constitutes a pleasantly exciting game, 
moreover, to see if you can swallow a glass of beer quicker 
than the engine can swallow a tank of water. Since no one but 
the driver can answer this correctly on a night train, ensure 
yourself with one more question: ‘*Méme voie?”’ (same track? 


—maihm v’wha), as they have a way of shifting them while 
your back is turned. 


229. Left Luggage Office—Consigne (cawhnseen, f.) 
If you are only going to look around the town and don’t 
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want to appear an immigrant with bags and bananas, leave 
both at /a consigne. 


230. I want a hotel—C’ est pour un hétel (sayh poorr uh» otell— 
literally, it is for a hotel) 

In case you don’t know the hotels in a small town, simply say 
this to the driver. He will look you over and decide what sort 
of a hotel himself. If you don’t want him to do this, say 
**Meilleur!’’ (better!—may-yerh) or, if you wish a comfortable 
but very cheap one, say ‘‘Bon marché’’ (good value—bohn 
mharshaih). 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


A bottle of water—Une bouteille d’eau (euhn bootaih doh) 
A wise precaution: French trains are not provided with 
drinking water. 
Coast—Littoral (leethor’ahl, m.) 
Island—Ile (eel, f.) 
Peninsula—Presqu’ ile (press’keel—liiterally, ‘‘almost an island”) 
Baggage—Bagage (bhagah’j, m.) 
Valise—Valise (valeez, f.) 
Main line—Grande ligne (grahn’d leeng, f.) 
Suburbs—Banlieux (bahn’l’yeuh) 
Station master—Le chef de gare (lak sheff duh ghar’r) 
If you have anything to report, like a wreck on the road or a 
worse one in your compartment, ask for him. 
Important Paris Terminals: 
Gare du Nord (ghar’r deuh nhor’r) for the North Coast. 
Gare St. Lazare (— sehn lazzarh)—North and West. 
Gare de l’Est (— duh lest)—towards Belgium. 
Gare de Lyon (— d’lee’awhn)—South and the Riviera. 
Gare d’ Orléans (— dhor’l’yawhn)—direction Brittany, also 
Biarritz and Spain. 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


LESSON 24 
MOTORING 


The most enjoyable way to “‘do” France is, of course, by 
motor. If you are fortunate enough to travel this way you also 
may be brave enough to be your own chauffeur and guide; 
in which case we offer this lesson to help you from regret- 
ting it! 

Also, because the French are automobile enthusiasts, careful 
attention has been given the niceties of expression peculiar to 
Le Grande Tourisme* without, of course, going into the busi- 
ness of buying the car or all the French for its mechanical 
- technicalities. 

Thus, it is assumed in this lesson that your car is bought and 
partially paid for; that you are provided with une carte _grise 
(registry licence—literally, grey card—khart greaze), une 
carte rose (driving permit—literally, rose card—khart roze) 
and that you are well out of Paris, which in itself may take you 
the first week of your fortnight’s drive. 

231. Motor Car—Automobile (literally, a wagon)—Voiture 
(vwatteur) 

The French are very conservative; and the word “‘wagon” 
is still used almost exclusively to designate a car; the abbrevi- 
ation “‘auto” is also heard. 


232. Petrol—Essence (aysahnss—ss as in serpent) 

Pound on any garage or grocery store, no matter what the 
hour, and cry in a haunted voice, ‘“‘De I’éssense, s. v. p.!”’ 
(“Some petrol, please!””—duh laysahnss). If there is no pump, 
name the number of bidons (can, beedohn) required, bearing in 
mind that each bidon of petrol contains five litres, or a little 
more than a gallon. 

233. Oil—Huile (weel) 
This commodity is sold likewise by the bidon, the standard 
* French for “See France First.” 
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quart—one in this case: ‘‘Un bidon d’huile, s. v. p.”” (“A quart 
of oil, please’ —uh beedohn dweel) 


234. To pump up the tyres?—Pour gonfler les pneus? (poorr 
gohnflaih lay pnuh—the p a shade more pronounced than 
in pneumonia) 

This question will determine whether the garage has an air- 
pump or not. If he has, follow up with ‘‘Bon, alors gonflez, 
s. v. p.l’”? (“Good, in that case, blow up, please”—boh# alorr 
gohnflay). 

235. To store the car?—Pour garer l’automobile (poorr gharray) 

This will secure you the owner’s attention; ‘‘Combien la 
nuit??? (“How much for the night?”—cawsbyehx lha nweeh) 
really will interest him in you. 


236. Stuck!—En panne! (ahn phan) 


To be wailed into the ear of some good Samaritan: you will 
find the French very sympathetic. 


237. Road hog!—Cochon, va! (cushohs» vah) 

For this to be really French, both hands must be removed 
from the wheel and fiercely agitated. Literally, it means “‘Pig, 
go!” However, if twisted into ‘Va, cochon!’’ it can be shouted 
after whatever car outstrips you on the road, since it signifies, 
in this sense, “Pass, pig!” 


238. To repair ——- —C’est pour réparer (say poorr raypharray) 
(a) Brakes—Les freins (lay frehn) 
(b) The battery—L’accumulateur (Ihakewmewlhat er) 
(c) The headlights—Les phares (lay fhar) 

And don’t try to detail the trouble of these breaks. Simply 
state the difficulty and point or demonstrate how it doesn’t 
work. One hour later, upon returning from that little café 
across the street, examine critically the part repaired and de- 
mand ‘‘Ca tiendra?”’ (“Will it hold ?”—sah t-yandrah). Watch 
the mechanic’s eyes for the answer. 


239. One-way street—Sens unique (sahnss euhneek) 

This a word for the eyes: you will see it on signs as in Eng- 
land, and it is quite sincere. ‘‘Barre’? means that the road is 
blocked, ‘‘Ralentir’’ (rahlahnteer) to slow up and ‘‘Au pas”? 


66 9 
C’est pour reparer” 
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(oh pah) to drive slowly and in single file. It will fare ill with 
you if you disregard these signs, get caught, and then fail to 
produce a licence and passport. This last offence particularly 
is serious, not because of danger but because of being suspected 
a thief. If you haven’t either (and really are a thief), paste a 
hundred franc note on the windscreen. 


240. Whoops! Some speed!—On gaz! (ohx ghaz) 

The French are real speed-demons. For one thing, motor 
police practically are unknown, since there are no speed limits 
in the country; and, for another, sixty-five an hour seems just 
as fast there as anywhere else—even though the kilométre 
(keelowmetr’r) is only five-eighths of a mile! 


SUPPLEMENTARY RELATIVE WORDS 


Maps—Cartes Tarides (khart thareed) 

Motoring Guides: The ‘‘Guide Michelin’? (geed meesh’lehn) 
and the ‘‘Guide Bleu’’ (geed bleuh) are the standard road- 
books. 

Bump—Casse-cou (casse-coo) 

Dangerous curve—Tournant dangereux (tewhrnah» dahnj’ruh) 

Bridge—Pont (pawhx, m.) 

Puncture—Crevaison (kruhvayzohx, m.) 

Hole—Trou (trooh, m.) 

Tar—Goudron (goohdrawhx, m.) 

Tarred—Goudronné (goohdrawhnay) 

Dead—Mort (mor’rh) 

About the Car: 


Body—Chassis (shasseeh, m.) 
Wheel—Roue (rooh, f.) 

Engine—Moteur (mohteurh, m.) 
Hood—Capote (kahput, f.) 

Raise the hood—Leyver la capote (levvay) 
Steering-wheel— Volant (vullahn, m.) 
Gears (speed)—Les vitesses (lay veetess, f.) 
Spring—Ressort (rezorrh, m.) 
Self-starter—Démarreur (daymharr’er, m.) 
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Ball-bearings—Roulement a billes (rhoolmahx ah bee, f.) 
Horn—Corne (khorn, f.) also le klaxon (leh klaxawhn) 
Carburettor—Carburateur (kharbewrat’er) 
Fan—L’éventail (layvahe t’ high) 
Crank—Manivelle (mahneevell, m.) 
Have the car washed, please—Faire laver la voiture, s. v. p. (fair 
havay) 
After all this if you can’t see France—you can always buy 
some post-cards! 


FOR YOUR OWN WORDS 


APPENDIX 


I. Measures 
Il. Grammar 
Ill. Handy Facts 
IV. Personal Shopping List 
V. Menu Suggestions 
VI. Confidential ‘““Guide’’ Summary 


APPENDIX 
GENERALITIES 


A brief recapitulation of “‘guide-book” and statistical in- 
formation is needed. Such details as the names of presidents, 
the last kings, the exclusive night clubs, etc., are unnecessary; 
but it is convenient to know whether you have travelled ten feet 
or ten miles when the guide mentions something about kilo- 
meétres; and similarly you want to be able to explain to little 
children in the Bois that the elephant really is ““white’”’ and not 
just painted; and what the name of your prospective money- 
lender’s bank is; and the towns you should see without re- 
ferring to tourist agencies. 

These lists are by no means complete; and in any case do not 
try to memorize them. Keep them handy for reference, and the 
extra ““For Your Own Words” pages for drawing pictures in 
the train. 

I. MEASURES 
1. Time—temps (tahx, m.) 
Year—an (ahn, m.) and année (an-naih, f.) 
Seasons—saisons (saizawhn) 
(a) Spring—printemps (prehntahn, m.) 
(b) Summer—été (aihtaih, m.) 
(c) Autumn—automne (ohtawhm, m.) 
(d) Winter—hiver (eevairh, m.) 
Months—zmois (mwah, m.) 
January—janvier (jahnvyaih) 
February—février (fevryaih) 
March—mmars (marhs) 
April—avril (avvreel) 
May—zmai (maih) 
June—juin (jwehn) 
July— juillet (jweehyay) 
August—aoit (ooht—barely sound “‘t’’) 
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September—septembre (septahmbre#hk) 
October—octobre (octobr#k) 
November—novembre (novahmbr#k) 
December—décembre (daihsahmbre#hk) 


Week—semaine (semmaihne, f.) 
Days of Week: 


Sunday—dimanche (deemahr’ sh) 
Monday—Iundi (luhndeeh) 
Tuesday—mardi (marrdeeh) 
Wednesday—mercredi (maircruhdeeh) 
Thursday—jeudi (juhdeeh) 
Friday—vendredi (vahndruhdeeh) 
Saturday—samedi (samdeeh) 

Hours of Day: 
Morning—atin (mattehn, m.) 
Noon—wmidi (meedeeh) 
Afternoon—aprés-midi (appraih-meedeeh—elided) 
Evening—soir (swarr) and soirée (swarraih) 
Night—anuit (nweeh, f.) 
About two (a.m. and p.m.)—matinée (mateenaih, f.) 
Yesterday—hier (yairh) 
Today—aujourd’ hui (oh-joor-dweeh) 
Tomorrow—demain (duhmehn) 


2. Weights and Measures—Poids et mesures (pwah ai meh- 
zeurh): 
(a) Avoirdupois: 
“I weigh ——’’—‘‘Je pése ——’’ (‘‘juh paize 
Kilo (24 lb.)—kilo (keeloh, m.) 
Pound—livre (leevri#h, f.) 
(b) Distance: 


Hectare (24 acres)—hectare (hectairh, m.) 
Kilometre (3 mile)—kilométre (keelohmetruh, m.) 
Metre (39-37 inches)—métre (metr#h, m.) 
Centimétre (about 4 inch)—(sahnteemetr#k) 
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(c) Measure: 


Litre (§ quart approximately)—(/eer’r, m.) 
Demi-litre (half)}—{duhmeeh-leet’r, m.) 


3. Numbers—numeéro (noo-mair-roh, m.): 


Cardinal 


1—Un, Une (uhn»—euhn) 

2—Deux (duh) 

3—Trois (trwah) 

4— Quatre (catruk) 

5—Cing (sank) 

6—Six (seece) 

7—Sept (set) 

8—Hnuit (wheat) 

9—Neuf (nuhf ) 
10—Dix (deece) 
11— Onze (awhxze) 
12—Douze (dooze) 
13—Treize (trays) 
14—Quatorze (cattorze) 
15—Quinze (kehuze) 
16—Seize (saize) 
17—Dix-sept (deece-set) 
18—Dix-huit (deece-wheat) 
19—Dix-neuf (deece-neuhf ) 
20—Vingt (vehn) 
21—Vingt et un (vehn-tay-euhn) 
22—Vingt-deux (vehn-duh) 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29,—vingt (plus) digit. 
30—Trente (tront—like “‘ont’’) 
40—Quarante (carahnt) 
50—Cinquante (sang-kahn) 
60—Soixante (s’was’ sahnt) 
70—Soixante-dix (s’ was’ sahnt-deece) 
71—Soixante et onze (s’was’sahn-tay-awhnze) 
72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79—soixante (plus) 12, 13, ff. 
80—Quatre-vingts (catruhvehn) 
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81— Quatre-vingt-un (catruk-vehn-uhn) 
82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89—all quatre-vingt- (plus) 
deux, 3, 4, etc. 
90— Quatre-vingt-dix—91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98 
99—all 80 plus 11, 12, etc. 
100—Cent (sahn) 


Ordinal 


The Ist—Le Premier(iére) (pruhmyaih (r)) 
2nd—Deuxiéme (duhz’ yehm) 
3rd—Troisiéme (trwahz’ yehm) 
4th—Quatriéme (catreeyehm) 
5th—Cinquiéme (sank’ yehm) 
6th—Sixiéme (see’z’ yehm) 
Tth—Septiéme (set’yehm) 
8th—Huitiéme (wheat’ yehm) 
9th—Neuviéme (nuf’yehm) 

10th—Dixiéme (dee’z’yehm) 
11th—Onziéme (awhnz-yem) 
12th—Douziéme (dooz-yem) 
13th—Treiziéme (trays-yem) 
14th—Quatorziéme (cattorz-yem) 
15th—Quinziéme (keh#z-yem) 
16th—Seiziéme (saiz-yem) 
17th—Dix-septiéme (deece-set-yem) 
18th—Dix-huitiéme (dees-wheat-yem) 
19th—Dix-neuviéme (dees-nuf-yem) 
20th—Vingtiéme (vehxt-yem) 
21st—Vingt et uniéme (as above) 
22nd—Vingt-deuziéme (as above) 
30th—Trentiéme (tront-yem) 
40th—Quarantiéme (carahnt-yem) 
50th—Cinquantiéme (sang-kahnt-yem) 
60th—Soixantiéme (s’ was’ sahnt-yem) 
70th—Soixante-dixiéme (as above) 
7Tist—Soixante et onziéme (as above) 
80th—Quatre-vingtiéme (as above) 
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81st—same method as for 21st. 
100th—Centiéme (sahnt-yem) 
Above 100 repeats, 200 is deux cent, 300, trois cent, etc. 
1,000—Mille (meel) 
1,000,000— Million (meeh-yawhn, m.) 


Collective Numbers: 


Once—une fois (euhx fwah) 

A dozen—une douzaine (euhn doozain) 

A half—un demi (uhw demmech) 

The half—la moitié (Jha mwahtyaih) 

A quarter—un quart (uh# carrh—‘‘car’”’ as in ““PARis”’) 
Double—double (doubluk, m.—drop “‘uh”’ sound) 

A pair—aune paire (euhx pairrh) 

Together—ensemble (ahnsahmbluk). 

Singly—séparé (saihparr-raih—Paris ““PAR’’) 


II], GRAMMAR 


4. Verb forms—Les verbes (laih vairhb, m.): 

As you are not supposed to use verbs other than the few 
forms given in this course as a special privilege, these rules are 
only for their use and to safeguard you in case you hear odd 
verbs—as you are bound to do—while in France. 

INFINITIVES: Used after “‘to,”’ “for,” “better than,” etc. It is 
useless here to give the conjugation endings. Simply remember 
the infinitive you hear—without trying to categorize it. 

PRESENT TENSE: When ‘‘pour’’ or ‘‘c’est pour’ fails you the 
tense you will use most will be the present. All examples in 
this book are in the present tense. 

Past TENSE: This is stated with the aid of ‘‘ai’’ for the first 
person. It is the first form of the verb “to have’—“‘avoir’’ 
(avuarr—infinitive). The other present persons are: 

(j’ai) 

il ou elle a (he or she has—eel ooh ell ah) 
nous avons (we have—nooze avvawhn) 
vous avez (you have—vooze avvaih) 

ils ont (they have—eels awhn) 
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Thus: “We have telegraphed”—‘‘Nous avons télégraphié.”’ 
“Have you a room” —‘*‘A vez-vous une chambre?” 

FuTURE TENSE: Dodge this complication by using ‘‘Je 
yais” and ‘*Nous allons’? (vaih and alawhz) plus the infinitive. 
It means “going.” 

Thus: “I shall telegraph” —‘‘Je vais télégraphier.”’ 

“To Br”: The only other verb form you really need is “to 
be: 


Infinitive: étre (aitrak—drop “‘ruh” into low “r’’) 
Present: Je suis (sweeh) 

Il ou elle est (aih) 

Nous sommes (sum) 

Vous étes (ate) 

Ils sont (sawhn) 

Past: The only form you'll probably need will be, ‘‘J/ 
avait’’ (eel avvaih), which is used as “‘Il y avait’? (eel 
yavvaih) as the past of ‘‘I/ y a.”? (Supplement to Lesson 
7.) 


Meanings are, respectively, ‘““There was or were”’ and “there 
is or are.”” (For use see Lesson 7.) 

CONDITION: Probably the only conditional sentence you'll 
need will be, “If anyone comes, Ill be ——” which is translated 
here completely: 


**Si quelqu’un vient, je serai 
Jeuh, ser-raih——) 
—adding ‘‘ici’’ (here) or the place and the time ‘a (cing) 
heures.”’ 
PERSONAL ENDINGs: All the verbs have constant personal end- 


ings, which will not vary for the tenses you will need. They 
are: 


»? (seeh kellkeuhn vyenn, 


I—usually ends in ‘‘e’’ or ‘‘ai’’ (aih) 

He or she—‘‘a”’ or consonant sound (ah) 

We—‘‘ons”’ (awhn) or “‘ions’’ (yawhn) 

You—‘‘ez”’ (aih) or *‘iez’’ (yaih) 

They—“‘ant”’ (ahn), ‘‘ent”? (ehn) or “‘aient’? (aih) or 
(future) ‘‘ont’’ (awhn) 
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5. Pronouns and Gender: 
(a) PERSONAL (fu is omitted, since you won’t use it): 


I—Je (juh) Me—Moi (mwah) 
He—lIl (eel) Him—Le (/ek) 
She—Elle (ell) Her—La (ha) 
We—Nous (nooh) Us—wNous (nooh) 
You—Vous (vooh) You—Vous (vooh) 
They—IIs (eel) Them—Les (lay) 


Indirect accusative, “to him,” is done with ‘‘a’’ (ah) plus 
moi, lui, elle, nous, vous, eux (lui, lweeh, eux, euh) 


My—Mon (m.)—Ma (f.) (mowha and mah) 

His or Her—Son (m.)—Sa (f.) (sawhn—sah) 
Our—Notre (singular)—Nos (plural) (notruh—noh) 
Your—Votre (singular)—Vos (plural) (votruh—voh) 
Their—Leur (leuhrh) 


‘‘Mine,’’ however, is ‘‘Le mien’’ or *‘La mienne’’ (m., f.) 
(myeha—myehnne) 

Similarly ‘‘Ze sien’? and ‘‘La sienne’’ and plurals 

To say “It’s ours” (or yours), use ‘*C’ est le nétre’’ or ‘‘C’est 
le vétre,’’ with feminine changes of article. 


(5) INDIRECT PRONOUNS AND ARTICLES: 


It or the—Le, Ja, les (m., f., pl.—luk, lha, lay) 
One—Un, une (m., f.—uhn, euhn) 

This—Ce, ces (s., pl.seuh, sayh) 

That—Ce, cette, ces (m., f., pl.—sah, set, sayh) 
The other—L’autre (I’otruh) 

Some—De (m.), de la (f.), du (m.), des (pl.) 


Study examples in course for use. (Practically all plurals are 
formed simply by adding ‘“‘s’”—which is not pronounced.) 


(c) GENDER: As there are only two genders (m. and f) in 
French, it is impossible to learn the gender of every word, 
particularly since most genders are decided for phonetics rather 
than for temperament. Similarly, don’t try to learn rules for 
feminizing adjectives you won’t use. The examples in the 
course cover their gender in that instance—no more. 
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And if you speak quickly enough, no one will know whether 
you said ‘Je? or ‘‘la,” ‘‘grand’’ or “‘grande’’ or any other 
mild ones: 

Where marked (m.) use Je or un; (f.), use /a or une. 


6. The Alphabet: 


A—ah O—oh 
B—beh P—paih 
C—saih Q—keuh 
D—deh R—airh 
E—uh S—ess 
F—eff T—1taih 
G—jaih (soft “j,’ of U—eugh 
course) V—vaih 
H—ash W—doobluh-vaih (Literally 
I—eeh “double V’—practically 
J—jeeh doesn’t exist in French) 
K—kah X—eehx 
L—ell Y—eehgrek 
M—emm Z—zehd 
N—enn 


Ill. HANDY FACTS 


7. Colours—Couleurs (coohleurh, m.): 


White—blanc—blanche, m., f. (blahn—blahnsh) 
Black—anoir—noire, m., f. (nawrr for both) 
Red—rouge (roo’j—for both) 
Blue—bleu—bleue, m., f. (bluh for both) 
Yellow—jaune (johne for both) 
Brown—brun—brune, m., f. (bruhx breuhne) 
Green—vert—verte, m., f. (vairh—vairhte) 
Violet—violet—violette, m., f. (veeohlay—veeohlette) 
Mauve—mauve, m., f. (mohve for both) 
Rose—rose, m., f. (rhoze for both) 
Grey—gris—grise, m., f. (gree-greese) 
Gold—d’or, m., f. (d’orrh) 

Golden—doré (dorraih) 

Silver—d’argent (dharjhaxt) 
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8. People—du monde (deuh mawhnd): 


Man—homme (umm) 
Gentleman—monsieur (miss-yuh) 
Woman—femme (fam) 

Lady—dame (damm) 

Young lady—demoiselle (demwazelle) 
Child—enfant m. (ahafahn) 
Boy—gargon (garsawha) 

Girl—fille (feee) 

Negro—négre (naighruh) 
Brother—frere (frair) 

Sister—seur (sir) 

Father—pére (pairh) 

Mother—meére (mairh) 

Uncle—oncle (awncluh) 

Aunt—tante (tahnt) 
Cousin—cousin(e) (coo-zehn, m.—coozeen, f.) 


9. Principal Social Titles (and forms of address)— Titre (teetruk, 

m.): 

Prince and Princess—Prince et princesse (prehnce ai 

prehnsess) 

Duke and Duchess—Duc et duchesse (deukh ai deuhshess) 

Marquis and Marquise—Marquis et marquise (markhee ai 
markheeze) 

Baron and Baroness—Baron et baronne (barrawhn ai 
barrawhne) 

These titles are preceded by Monsieur and Madame, thus: 
**Monsieur le duc et Madame la duchesse’’ both in addressing 
them and presenting them. It is sufficient, however, to use 
plain ‘“‘Monsieur’? or ‘‘Madame’’ in ordinary conversation. 
In writing to them use the full title, placing ‘‘Madame’’ one 
line above ‘‘la duchesse.”’ 


10. Directions (of compass)—Directions (deerexyawhn, f.): 


North—zord, m. (noor) | West—ouest, m. (west) 
East—est, m., (est) South—sud, m. (seuhd) 


Always used with ‘‘Le.’’ 
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11. Nations and Nationalities—Nations (nassyawhx, /f.), 
Nationalités (nassyawhnaleetaih): 

As the only countries you probably will want to speak of are 
France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Germany, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, we have listed only these countries below. 
For the others the English pronunciation will do. 


France—la France (lah frahace) 
A Frenchman—Un(e) Frangais(e) (m., f.)—(euh# frahnsaih 
—aise) 
England—l’ Angleterre (/ahnglet-tairh) 
An Englishman—Un(e) Anglais(e)—(ahnglaih—aise) 
America—l’ Amérique (lahmairheek) 
An American—Un(e) Américain(e)—(ahmairheekehn— 
anne) 
Italy—l’ Italie (leetahleeh) 
An Italian—Un(e) Italien(ne)—(eetahl yehn—yehnne) 
Spain—l’ Espagne (lesspihne) 
A Spaniard—Un(e) Espagnol(e)—(aisspihnyohle) 
Germany—l’ Allemagne (lal-mihne) 
A German—Un(e) Allemand(e)—(al-mahn—ahnde) 
Belgium—la Belgique (belljeek) 
A Belgian—Un(e) Belge—(bellj#h—dropping “#hk’’) 
Switzerland—la Suisse (sweehce) 
A Swiss—Un(e) Suisse (sweehce) 


12. Feast Days: 


“Le Quatorze juillet’? (see No. 139) 
**Noel (noh-ell)—Christmas 

The French do not take Christmas very seriously, exchanging 
no gifts then, ‘‘Joyeux Noel’’ (“Merry Christmas”—j’whayuh 
noh-ell) being sufficient to the day thereof. 
‘*La Nouvelle Année’? (lha newvell ahneh)—The New Year 

In France, even acquaintances are not forgotten on New 
Year’s Day. In fact, to be really French, a small box of candy 
or a flower, accompanied by the salutation ‘‘Je vous souhaite 
une bonne année’? (“I wish you a good year’’—juh voo sweat 
euhn bun ahneh) should be given everyone whose hospitality or 
friendship you have enjoyed. 
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“* Toussaint” (too’sehw)—All Saints’ (Day) 

A becoming solemnity of face and gesture should be main- 
tained throughout this occasion. 
“*Paques’’ (pahk)—Easter 

“Happy Easter!” is ‘‘Heureux Pdques!’? and the better 
dressed you are the louder you may say this. 
‘*Jour de Féte’’ (joor duh fate)—Birthday 

If you wish to account for those sudden tears after the 
twelfth beer, and win the waiter’s sympathy, just groan, ‘‘Oui, 
mon jour de féte!’’ (“Yes, my birthday!”—wee mawhx joor duh 
fate). 

These are the only important “feast days” in which you can 
be expected to have an interest; and, naturally, the French 
don’t celebrate the same public holidays as we do, so don’t 

expect them to applaud your festive mood. 


13. Popular Animals—Animal, sing —Animaux, pl. (anneemal— 
anneemoh): 
Horse—cheval (shehval, m.) 
Cow—vache (vahsh, f.) 
Donkey—4ne (ahnne) 
Dog—chien (sheeh-ehx, m.) 
Cat—chat (shah, m.) 
Goat—chévre (shevrih, f.) 
Pig—cochon (coshawhn, m.) 
Chicken—poulet—poulette, m., f —(poohlay—poohlette) 
Elephant—<¢léphant (ellaihphahnr) 
Bear—ours (oorce—like “‘poor-ce”’ 
Lion—lion—lionne, m., f—(leeyawn—lee-awn) 
Tiger—tigre—tigresse, m., f —(teegruh—teegress) 
Giraffe—girafe (jee-rahf, m.—soft “‘j’’) 
Oxen—beufs (buhf) 
Tortoise—tortue (torhteuh, f.) 
Swan—cygne (seen, m.) 
Duck—canard (canarrh, m.) 
Insect—insecte (ehnsect, f.) 
Fly—mouche (moosh, f.) 
Butterfly—papillon (pappeeyawhn, m.) 
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Fish—poisson (pwahssawhn, m.) 
Bird—oiseau (wazzoh) 


14. Telegraphic Correspondence: 

The following telegraphic “form” is given in case you are the 
kind of person who always wires ahead for rooms, and it is 
especially designed to ensure you a comfortable reception upon 
arrival. 


ForM No. 1 
To: M. Le Directeur 
Grand Hotel 
Nice, Alps Maritimes 

(a) Priére de retenir comfortable chambre prix modéré — 
person(s) avec bain (sans bain) pour le confirmer a 
mes frais en indiquant prix par person. 

Uncle Sklarz 
Place Vendéme 
Paris 

The following answer probably will speed back: 
Uncle Sklarz 

Place Vendéme 

Paris. 


(b) Chambre retenue selon vos ordres prix cinquante par jour 
par person salutation. 


Grand Hotel 


TRANSLATION 


(a) Kindly reserve comfortable room at moderate price for 
(number) person(s) with bath (without bath) for the (date and 
month) and confirm at my expense stating the price per person. 

and 


(6) Room reserved according to your wishes price fifty by 
the day by the person salutations. 


This should bring the correspondence to a close unless you 
feel so outraged by the price that you simply must retort, in 
which case it would be very French to wire back as follows: 
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ForM No. 2 
M. le Directeur 
etc. etc. 

(c) Votre hotel un coup de fusil. 

U. Sklarz 
or 

(d) Me croyez-vous un Americain? 

U.S. 


TRANSLATION 
(c) Your hotel a robber’s den! 
and 


(d) Do you take me for an American? 
This will end the correspondence. 


. Iv. PERSONAL SHOPPING LIST 
15. Hairdressing Needs—coiffeur, m. (cwahfurh): 


MEN 
Shave—(c’est pour) raser 
(razzaih) 
Haircut—couper les che- 
veux (coopaih laih sheveuh) 
Manicure—manicure (mah- 
neuhceurh) 
Shampoo—shampooin 
(shahmpoohehn) 


Massage—massage (massahj) 
Powder—du poudre (deuh 
poodri#h) 
Beard—la barbe (lah bhar’b) 
16. Flowers—Florist—Fleurs, 
(fleuhreast) 


WOMEN 
Comb—peigne (paihx, m.) 
Brush—Brosse (brohss, f.) 
Wave—friser (freezaih) 
Wave—onduler (awndewlaih) 


Permanent—indéfrisable (ehn- 
deefreehzahbluk) 
Hairpin—epingle pour _ les 
cheveux (aihpehngluh) 


Rouge—rouge (roo’j) 

Wash and Set—shampooing 
mise en plis (shahmpoohehn 
meez ohn plee) 


m. (fleuhr)—Fleuriste, m., f. 


Tin foil—papier-d’ argent (pap-yaih dharjhant) 


Bouquet—bouquet (boohkaih, m.) 

Corsage—corsage (corrsahj, m.) 

Roses—roses (rhoze, f.) 

Sweet peas—pois de senteur (pwah duh sahnteurh) 
L 
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Orchid—orchidée (orrkidai, f.) 
Violets—violettes (vee-ohlet, f.) 
Pansies—capucines (cap-yew-seen) 
Gladioli—g/aieul (glaiheuh, m.) 
Asparagus—asperge (asspairje, f.) 
Carnation—eillet (euh-yaih, m.) 


17. Photographic Supplies—Photographie, f. (fohtohgrahfeeh): 


Camera—camera (kammaihrah, m.) 

Camera—kodak (kohdakk) 

Film—/ilm (feelm, m.) 

Filmpack—filmpack (feelmpak, m.) 

Develop—développer (daihvelohpaih) 

Negative—négatif (naigahteef, m.) 

Print—tirer une impression (teeraih uhne ehmpress- 
yawhrn) 

Print—tirer une photographie 

To enlarge—agrandir (ag-grahndeer) 


18. Wearing Apparel: 


Bag—sac (sack, m.) 
Bathrobe—peignoir (pay’nwhar, m.) 
Belt—ceinture (sehnteurh, f.) 
Blouse—Dblouse (blooze, f.) 
Braces—bretelles (braihtell, f. pl.) 
Brush—Bbrosse (brohss, f.) 
Button—Jdouton (boohtawhx, m.) 
Cane—cane (cann, f.) 
Cap—casquette (casskette, f.) 

cap (basque)—béret (bairraih, m.) 
Cape—pélerine (pehlaihreen, f.) 
Chemise—chemise (shemmeeze, f.) 
Cigarette case—porte-cigarettes (port-seegahr-ret, m.) 

lighter—briquet (breehkaih, m.) 
Clothes—vétements (vettmahn, m.) 
Coat (jacket)—veston (vestawhn, m.) 
Collar—col (cawhl, m.) 

stiff—col empesé (cawhl ehmpaizaih) 

soft—col souple (cawhl soopl#k) 
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Comb—peigne (paihn, m.) 
Costume—costume (cussteum, m.) 
Cotton—coton (cohtawhx, m.) 
Cuffs—manchettes (mahushette, f.) 
Drawers—calegon (cal-sawhn, m.) 
Dress—robe (rokb, f.) 
Dressing-gown—robe de chambre (rhob duh shahmbruk) 
Dressmaker—couturiére (coohteurhee-airh, f.) 
Evening dress—tenue de soirée (tuhneuh duh swarraih) 
Garters—jarretiéres (jaretyairh, f—-soft ‘‘j’’) 
Glasses—verres (vairr, m., pl.) 
Glasses—IJunettes (loohnette, f., pl.) usually tortoise shell 
cord—cordon (corrdawhz, m.) 
monocle—monocle (mawhnawclu#h, m.) 
nose-glasses—pince-nez (pehxce-naih, m.) 
Gloves—gants (gahn, m., pl.) 
Gown—robe (rohb, f.) 
Handkerchief—mouchoir (mooshwarrh, m.) 
fancy pocket-handkerchief—pochette (pohshette, f ) 
Hat—chapeau (shappoh, m.) 
small—cloche (clohsh) 
large—gros (gro) 
bowler—melon (m’lawhz) 
felt—feutre (feuhtr#k) 
opera—opéra (ohpairah) 
sport—pour le sport (poorh luh spoorh) 
Hose—socks—chausettes (shohsette, f., pl.) 
stockings—bas (bah, m., pl.) 
Jewels—bijoux (beehjooh, m., pl.) 
Lace—dentelle (dahntell, f.) 
Linen—toile (twahl, f.) 
Lingerie—lingerie (lahnjai-reeh, f.) 
Necktie—cravate (cravy-att, f.) 
Needle—aiguille (aihgweeh, f.) 
Nightgown—chemise de nuit (sh’meeze duh nweeh, f.) 
Overcoat—pardessus (pard-seuh, m.) 
Pyjamas—pyjamas (peehjahmah) 
Petticoat—jupon (jeuhpawhn, m.) 
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Pin—épingle (aihpang-luk, f.) 
safety-pin—épingle de sitreté (——duh seuhrtay) 
Pleats—plis (pleeh) 
pleated—plissé (pleehssaih) 
Pocket—poche (pohsh, f.) 
Powder—poudre (poohdr#h, f.) 
Purse—porte-monnaie (port-munnay, m.) 
Ribbon—ruban (rhoohbahx, m.) 
Ring—bague (bagg, f.) 
Scarf—écharpe (aihsharrhp, f.) 
Shawl—chéile (shahl, m.) 
Shirt—chemise (shemmeeze, f.) 
Shoes—chaussures (shohseurh, pl.) 
boots—bottes (bawhtte, f.) 
high—souliers (soohlyaih, m.) 
Silk—-soie (swah, f.) 
Skirt—jupe (joohp, f.) 
Sleeves—manches (mahush, f.) 
Slip—jupon (jeuhpawhr», m.) 
Smoking jacket—smoking (smokeeng, m.) 
Soap—savon (savvawhz, m.) 
Spats—guétres (gettruk, f.) 
Suit—complét (cawhmplaih, m.) 
Thread—/fil ( feehl, m.) 
Toothbrush—brosse a dents (brohss ah dahn, f.) 
Toothpaste—dentifrice (dahnteehfreece, f.) 
Trousers—pantalon (pahntahlawhx, m.) 
Umbrella—parapluie (parahplweeh, f.) 
Waistcoat—gilet (jeehlaih, m.) 
Wallet—porte-feuille (port-feuhy, m.) 
Watch—montre (mawhntruh, f.) 
Wool—lIaine (laihn, f.) 


Fitting—essayage (essay-ahje): 


To measure—sur mesure (seurh mezeurh) 
Back—dos (doh, m.) 

Front—front (frawhn, m.) 

Side—cété (cohtay, f.) 

Neck—cou (cooh, m.) 
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Shoulders—¢paules (aihpawhl, f.) 

Arms—bras (brah, m.) 

Body—torso (torhsoh, m.) 

Legs—jambes (jahmbe, f.) 

Feet—pieds (pyaih, m.—‘‘p””—“‘y”’ as one letter) 
Too big—trop grand-(e) (grahn—grahx’d) 

Too dark (colour)—trop foncé (fawhxsaih) 

Too heavyy—trop lourd-(e) (loorhde) 

Too light (colour)—trop clair (clairh) 

Too long—trop long-(ue) (troh lawng) 

Too short—trop court-(e) (coorh—and coorhte, f.) 
Too small—trop petit-(e) (puhteeh—puhteet) 
Too wide—trop large (larhje) 

Scissors—ciseaux (seezoh, m. pl.) 
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V. MENU SUGGESTIONS 


19. Dishes (to order)—Des Plats (plah, m.): 
Anchovies—anchois (ehxshwah, m.) 
Apple—pomme (pum, f.) 

Apple sauce—marmelade de pommes (marhmahlahd duh 
pum) 
Apricots—abricots (abbreehcoh, m.) 
Artichoke—artichaut (arrteehshoh, m.) 
Asparagus—asperge (asspairje, f.) 
Bacon—Iard (la’r’h) 
Banana—banane (bahnahn, f.) 
Beef—beuf (beuf, m.) 
roast beef—rosbif (rohzbiff, m.) 
beefsteak—biftek (bifftek, m.) 
Beans (baked)—flageolets ( flaj-ohlaih, m.) 
Beans (stringed)—Aaricots (arryco, m.) 
Beer—Abiére (byair, f.) 
Biscuits—biscuits (beeskweeh, m.) 
Brandy—cognac (cone-yak, m.) 
Bread—pain (pehn, m.) 
Butter—beurre (beurrh, m.) 
Cabbage—chou (shooh, m.) 
Cake—gateau (gattoh, m.) 
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Cauliflower—choufleurs (shoohfieurh, m.) 
Caviare—caviar (cavvee-yarh, m.) 
Celery—céleri—(sehlair-reeh, m.) 
Cheese—fromage (frohmahj, m.) 
Cherries—cerises (saireeze, m.) 
Chestnuts—marrons (mar-rawhx, m.) 
Chicken—poulet (poollaih) 
Chocolate (hot)—chocolat (shohcohlah, m.) 
Chop—céte (coaht, f.) 
Coffee—café (caffaih, m.) 
Cream—créme (krehm, f.) 
whipped—créme fouettée (crehm foowhettaih) 
“‘d’Isigny’’—créme d’Isigny (crehm d’eeseeneeh) 
Cutlet—cételette (coahtleht, f.) 
Duck—canard (cannarh, m.) 
Eggs—eufs (uh, m.) 
boiled—a Ja coque (cawhk) 
fried—au plat (oh plah) 
omelette—omelette (awhmleht, f.) 
poached—poché (poshaih) 
Fish—poisson (pwahssawhx, m.) 
Grapes—raisins (raiz-ehx) 
Ham—jambon (jahmbawhxa, m.) 
Hash—hashis (hasheeh, m.) 
Hors-d’euvres—hors-d’euvres (horr deuhvreh) 
Ice—glace (glahss, f.) 
Ice-cream—une glace (glahss, f.) 
Jam—conserves (cawhnsairhve, f.) 
confiture (cawhxfeeteurh, f.) 
Lamb—mouton (moohtawhnz, m.) 
Lemon—citron (seehtrawhz, m.) 
Lettuce—Jaitue (laihteuh, f.) 
Liver—foie (fwah, m.) 
foie-gras—foie-gras (fwah-grah, m.) 
Lobster—homard (home-arh, m.) 
langouste (lahngoost, f.) 
Macaroni—macaroni (mack-ahrohneeh, m.) 
Meat—viande (veehyond, f.) 
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Melon—zmelon (m’lawhx, m.) 
Milk—lJait (laih, m.) 
Mushrooms—champignons (shahmpeen-yawhn, m.) 
cépes (sehp) 

Mustard—moutarde (moohtarhd, f.) 
Mutton—mouton (moohtawhx, m.) 
Noodles—nouilles (noohweeh) 
Nuts—anoix (nwah, f.) 
Olive—olive (ohleey, m.) 
Orange—orange (orrahnje, m.) 
Oysters—aAuitres (wheatrik, f.) 
Pancakes—crépes (crehp, f.) 
Pastry—p4tisserie (pat-teeh-sairh-reeh, f.) 
Peach—péche (paihsh, f.) 
Pear—poire (pwarrh, f.) 
Peas—pois (pwah) 

petits pois (peht-teeh pwah) 
Pepper—poivre (pwahvruk, m.) 
Pie—tarte (tarht, f.) 
Pineapple—ananas (anahnahs, m.) 
Plum—prune (preuhn, f.) 
Pot roast—ragout (rahgooh, m.) 
Potatoes—pommes (puhm) 
Prunes—pruneaux (preuhnnoh, m.) 
Raspberries—framboises (frahmbwahze, f.) 
Rice—du riz (deuh rheeh, m.) 
Roast—réti (rhohteeh, m.) 
Salad—salade (salahd, f.) 
Salt—sel (sehl, m.) 
Sauce—sauce (sohce, f.) 
Spaghetti—spaghetti (spagget-teeh, m.) 
Spinach—épinards (aihpeehnarh, m.) 
Stew—ragout (rahgooh, m.) 
Strawberries—/raises (fraihze, f.) 
Sugar—sucre (sukruh, m.) 
Tart—tarte (tarht, f.) 
Tea—thé (taih, m.) 
Toast—toast (toahst, m.) 
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Veal—veau (voh, m.) 
Vegetables—légumes (laihgeuhm, m.) 
Vinegar—vinaigre (veenaihgruk, m.) 
Water—eau (oh, f.) 

Water cress—cresson (cressawhn, m.) 
Whisky—whisky (wheeskeeh, m.) 
Wine—vin (veh, m.) 


VI. CONFIDENTIAL “GUIDE” SUMMARY 


20. Principal Anglo-American Banks in Paris (with branches 
throughout France)—Banque (bahnk, f.): 

Perhaps the most important thing to know abroad is the 
name and address of your bank—and second to be able to cash 
a cheque there. The expression for this is (if you cash it at a 
shop or hotel) ‘*Toucher un chéque’’ (tooshaih uhn shek) 


American Express Co., 11, rue Scribe 

Bank of America, 12, rue de la Paix 

Bank of London & South America, 9, rue Helder 
Barclays Bank, 33, rue du Quatre Septembre 
Guaranty Trust Co., 4, Place de la Concorde 
Lloyds Bank (Foreign), Boulevard des Capucines 
Westminster Foreign Bank, 18, Place Vendé6me 


and, of course, 
Thomas Cook & Son, 2, Place de la Madeleine 
21. The big department stores (Shop—Magasin—maga-zehn, 
) 


m. 

While Paris is the shopper’s delight, there are a few big 
general department stores where you can simply find every- 
thing without stuttering words you haven’t learned. All these 
shops have everything you’d want, including particularly 
exciting escalators. 

(EpiTors’ RECCOMMENDATION: There are enough moving- 
stairways for a whole day’s outing—we’ve often been!) 

Don’t bother to give the address to the taxi-driver, for these 
shops are all well known: 


Au Printemps (oh prehatahn) 
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Galeries Lafayette (gallairheeh laff-figh-ette) 
Bon Marché (bawhx marshaih) 
Grand Magasin du Louvre (grah» maga-zehn duh loovreh) 


22. Popular French Districts and Towns—Section (sexyawhn, 
f.)\—Quartier (kartyaih, m.—dquarter)—Campagne 
(cawhmpihne, f—country)—Ville (veehl, f—city): 


Following are a few places you’ll probably want to “do”: 


In Brittany (La Bretagne—lha braihtihne): 


Dinard (deenarh)—the “‘Nice of the north’, like its famous 
Riviera counterpart a favourite resort with everyone. 
Mont St. Michel (mawhn sehn meehsheil)—in spite of 
commercialism, still retains its medieval atmosphere, a 
fascinating “‘island”’ only at high tide. 

Quimperlé (kahmpairlaih)—quaint Breton customs in a 
sleepy country town. 


In Normandy (Normandie—norhmahndeeh): 

The historic landing beaches stretch from Franceville to 
Grandcamp-les-Bains, about 30 miles—concrete dug-outs, 
forts, and the famous Mulberry Harbour are still pretty much 
as they were during the Second World War. 


Le Touquet (leuh toohkaih)—magnificent hotels and a 
general air of dignity and opulence. Paris Plage has its 
own exclusive set. 

Deauville (dohveehl)—very fashionable and expensive in 
the high season. 

Trouville (troohveehl)—a very popular resort, but not quite 
so fashionable with the smart set as Deauville. 

Boulogne (boohloin, like “‘coin”)—in spite of its modern 
building, skyscraper blocks of flats, and offices, still 
remains a true fishing port. 

Dieppe (deeyep)—a very “‘live” place and an ideal holiday 
centre, has a busy commercial harbour. 

Houlgate (hoohlgaht)—a most attractive smaller resort. 

Rouen (rhoo-ahn)—one of the most remarkable cathedrals 


in France. 
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Paris Environs (Jays ahaveer-rawhn de pareeh): 


Versailles (vairsigh)—must be seen. 

Fontainebleau (fawhnteihnblowh)—favourite hunting seat 
of the kings of France for 400 years. 

Compiégne (cawhmpyehn)—a very ancient town cele- 
brated for its chateau. 

Meaux (moh)—on a pleasant river: one of the oldest 
towns in France. 

Barbizon (barbeehzawhn)—so popular with nineteenth- 
century painters that it gave its name to a school of 
painting. 

Chartres (shartruk)—probably best known for the very 
fine stained glass of its Cathedral. 


Chateaux Country (shattoh) and Farther South (Midi): 


Tours (toorh)—the castles of Touraine are grouped round 
it. 

Orléans (or’l’aihahn)—Joan of Arc’s town. 

Lyons (lee-awhn)—centre of the French silk industry. 

Avignon (avyveenyawhx)—dominated by the old Palace of 
the Popes. 

Toulouse (toohlooze)—perhaps the greatest unknown city 
of France. 


Provence and Environs (prohvahnce): 


Chamonix (shammohneeh)—on the side of Mont Blanc, 
winter sports and cool summers. 

Grenoble (grehnobl#k)—mountains and an internationally 
known university. 

Castellane (castellahn)—a county seat, peaceful. 


Basque Country (bahsk) and Inland Towards Riviera: 


Biarritz (bi-ar-reetz)—the most chic of the Basque resorts. 

St. Jean de Luz (sehx jaha duh-leuhze)—more intimate and 
picturesque. 

Pau (poh)—see the Pyrenees, polo and foxhunting. 

Carcassonne (carhkah-sawhn)—a medieval fortress whose 
walls and towers look just as they did 600 years ago. 
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Arcachon (arhkahshawha)—a delightful beach and the 
highest sand-dunes in Europe. 


The Riviera (/uh reehvyairhah): 


Marseilles (marhsaih)—a crossroads of traffic from the 
four corners of the earth, has been a port for more than 
2,000 years. 

Toulon (toohlawhk)—a naval base, but still carefree in 
spirit. 

Cannes (cahnn)—luxury paradise of sea and sun. 

Nice (niece)—lively, luxurious, and Queen of the Riviera. 

Menton (mahntawhz)—ideally situated between the moun- 
tains and the sea 

Monte Carlo (mawhxzteeh carhloh)—the only municipality 
that lives by gambling. 


23. Paris (pa-reeh—‘“‘pa”’ as in “‘Pat’’): 

A quick survey of “sights” is offered below, but again we 
must add that the list is by no means complete. You would 
have to spend the summer reading it, if it were! 


L’ Opéra (I ohpaihrah) 

Palais Royal (pal-laih rwahyal)—and the Place de la 
Comédie Frangaise (plahss duh lah cohmaiddeeh frahn- 
saize) 

Le Louvre (luh loovr#k)—the famous gallery. 

Les Tuileries (lay tweehlaihreeh)—gardens attached to the 
Louvre. Excellent for the children to play in. 

Le Salon (lth sal-awhn)—annual prize-winning portraits. 

Cluny (kleuhneeh)—famous museum. 

Champs Elysées (shahxz-elleezay)—the big promenade 
with the shops. 

Les Boulevards (lay boolvarh)—the “‘grand’’ boulevards. 

Les Quais (lay kaih)—the banks of the Seine. 

L’Are de Triomphe (larhc duh tree-awmphe)—where the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier is. 

Bois de Boulogne (bwah duh boohloin)—the park. 

Le Trocadéro (luh trohcahdaihroh) 
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La Tour Eiffel (iha toorh effehl)—go up! (Eiffel Tower.) 

Le Tombeau de Napoléon (luh tawhmboh duh nap-pohl- 
yawhn)—Napoleon’s tomb. 

Les Invalides (laize ehnvahleehd)—very beautiful Napo- 
leonic war museum. 

La Chambre des Députés (lah shambru#k day depyewtaih)— 
ministerial office—quite beautiful. 

Le Quartier Latin (luh kartyaih lattehn)—the Latin 
Quarter where the artists and writers live. 

Montparnasse (mawhxparhnahss)—once the haunt of 
artists and poets. 

Le Luxembourg (luh looxahmboorh)—royal gardens and 
the Palais Bourbon (boorbawhx)—constructed from the 
stones of the Bastille. 

L’Odéon (lohdaihawhn)—famous old theatre, Latin 
Quarter. 

Le Palais de Justice (luh palaih duh jeuhsteece)—one of the 
most beautiful court-houses in the world. 

P’lle de la Cité (leel duh lha seetaih)—the original site of 
Paris, where Notre Dame is. 

L’Hotel de Ville (l’otell duh veehl)—no rooms here! It’s 
the City Hall—136 statues and flags decorate it! 

Place de la Bastille (—basteeh)—where the famous Bastille 
of French Revolution was. Hint: Go on 14th July— 
France’s Independence Day and anniversary of the 
seizing of the Bastille. 

La Bourse (lha boorce)—the stock exchange. 

Montmartre (mohmartreh) and La Place Pigalle (—peeh- 
gal)—the centre of Paris night life. 


Churches—Eglises (aihgleehs, f.): 


Notre Dame (notruk dahmm) 
La Madeleine (lah madlaihne) 
Sacré Ceur (sakkraih kerh) 


Of course there are many others, but you will find these first 
and most beautiful. They all have to be sung, painted, and put 
into books—no casual “‘guide”’ reference will do. 
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Longchamp (lawh»shawhn)—fiat-racing—the Grand Prix 
is run here. 

Le Tremblay (luh trahmblaih) 

Vincennes (vehnsenne)—trotting races. 

Maisons Laffite (maizawhz laffeeht) 

Chantilly (shahntee-yeeh)—where the French Derby, the 
Prix du Jockey Club is run. 

They are all easily reached. 


24. Favourite ‘‘Odd’’ Spots: 

While the below listed suggestions are our “confidential : 
recommendations, they are by no means advertisements, They 
are simply a few “afterthoughts” of our personal likes; they are 
not even “off the beaten path’—any more than are the 
escalators which we have previously recommended as excellent 
sport. Similarly, the restaurants and “dives” immediately 
following are printed here only by casual reference. 


La Bagatelle (tha bagahtehll)—A bijou palace in the Bois 
de Boulogne where you can have tea. Beautiful gardens 
and dreamy fields, thickets, wooded, streams, and all 
that sort of thing. It was built in sixty days for Marie 
Antoinette—on a bet! 

Café de la Régence (caffaih duh lha raihjahnce)—The oldest 
café in Paris. At the Place du Théatre Frangais. Special 
chess-room, with Napoleon’s original table. The best 
café music in Paris. Frequented by international char- 
acters and most of the Comédie actors. 

The Boats on the River—Daily trips for sightseers last 
about two hours, and you can dine aboard. Also shorter 
rides. Very pleasant—and the children love it. 

The Bookshelves Along the River Banks—The fascinating 
old book-vendors’ stalls on the quais that you see pic- 
tured in most Paris etchings. They are mostly on the 
“left bank,” down by Notre Dame. 

Les Halles (lai hal)—The public markets. But go at dawn. 

Le Grand Guignol (luh grahn geen-yole) 

Once in a while when you crave the joy of murdering 
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without the trouble and danger, go to this famous little 
theatre. Nothing but “‘blood and sand.” 
Le Jardin des Plantes (luh jardehn day plahnt) 
This garden has a small old-fashioned zoo. There is 
a big, modern open-air zoo in the Bois de Vincennes, 
and a children’s zoo with animals to ride in the Bois de 
Boulogne. 


The Nightspots with ‘‘Atmosphere’’—These are only some of 
them: 


Le Lapin Agile—hard wooden benches and dim lights 
where you can join in the singing of folk-songs. 

Patachou—started by Mme Patachou, the singer. She 
cuts off the neckties of any men who don’t join in the 
singing. 

La Musette—hard benches again and an accordion 
orchestra, where you can see Apache dancing. 

Caveau des Oubliettes—medieval atmosphere, decorated 
with instruments of torture. Old French songs are sung 
in costume in three dungeons. 

L’Abbaye—small and intimate, French, English, and 
American folk-songs to the accompaniment of a guitar, 
by candlelight. 


25. SOS”: 
Mont de piété (mohn deh p’yehtaih) 
For 
Now at last—The Pawn-shop! Unless you’ve been very 
careful with your money. Never mind—it was worth it! 
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continued from front flap 


(colours, feast days, animals, corres- 
pondence), a personal shopping list 
(hairdressing needs, flowers, photo- 
graphic supplies, wearing apparel, 
fittings), menu suggestions and a 
confidential guide to banks, shops, 
resorts and nightspots. 


France on Ten Words a Day will 
quickly prove itself an indispensable 
companion. 


“La bas!” 


